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PREFACE 


IFE  IN  OLD  BRITAIN  is  the  third  book  of  a 


'series  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  Junior 
classes.  This  series  is  concerned  with  the  ways  of  life 
in  past  ages,  and  each  book  aims  at  picturing,  clearly, 
vividly,  and  with  unfailing  interest,  the  daily  life  of  the 
people. 

This  everyday  life  of  men  and  women  of  high  and  low 
degree — their  work,  their  dwellings,  their  churches,  their 
markets  and  their  amusements — is  the  true  background 
of  history.  Against  it  the  great  events  of  history  should 
always  be  set. 

This  aspect  of  history  has  an  intrinsic  simplicity  and 
interest  which  fit  it  splendidly  for  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  to  young  pupils.  The  lives  of  men  and  women, 
in  their  everyday  surroundings,  carry  in  their  story  a 
familiarity  and  an  obvious  truthfulness  which  are  of 
great  value. 

In  addition,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these 
facts  of  everyday  life  are  the  raw  material  of  all  history. 
They  convey  the  atmosphere,  the  onward  movement, 
and  the  progress  of  history  in  a  way  that  no  otheii 
approach  can  rival.  They  give  a  background  for  the 
later  teaching  which  is  real  and  living — and  not  a  dry 
memory  of  famous  names,  queer  stories  and  arbitrary 
numbers. 

Life  in  Old  Britain  aims  at  describing  the  ways  of  life 
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l  our  own  country  in  the  years  between  its  emergence 
om  the  mists  of  the  earliest  days  and  the  coming  of  the 
udors.  Each  of  the  main  aspects  of  everyday  life  is 
ascribed,  and  the  illustrations  have  been  most  carefully 
lected  to  picture  the  main  purpose  of  the  work.  The 
iaps  and  the  time-chart  locate  the  story  in  both  place 
id  time. 

The  introductory  chapters  give  a  short  survey  of 
ie  period  covered — a  survey  including  nothing  whose 
iportance  is  even  questionable,  but  giving  the  pre- 
ninary  setting  for  the  account  of  everyday  life  which 
this  book’s  main  subiect. 

J.  M.  W. 


This  book  is  illustrated  with  seventy- two 
illustrations,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Science  Museum,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  various 
other  owners  of  copyright,  to  whom  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  made. 

It  also  contains  specially  executed  repro¬ 
ductions  of  life  in  past  ages  by  E.  A.  Cox, 
Ernest  Aris  and  R.  Wenban;  as  well  as  two 
plates  in  full  colour: — 

MERCHANTS  IN  THE  CASTLE  HALL 

( Specially  drawn  by  Rowles) 

TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  ROAD 

( Specially  drawn  by  Rowles) 
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LIFE  IN  OLD  BRITAIN 


BEFORE  1066 

"^O-DAY  we  can  travel  right  across  England  by 
-  train,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  or  from  the 
st  to  the  west,  in  a  few  hours.  Even  by  road,  in  a 
od  motor-car,  we  can  make  the  same  journey  be- 
een  sunrise  and  sunset  on  a  long  summer  day. 

But  two  thousand  years  ago  the  journey  across 
lgland  took  many  days,  and  was  very  difficult  and 
ngerous. 

At  that  time  this  country  had  in  it  more  than  twenty 
igs  and  kingdoms,  and  the  people  of  one  kingdom 
ew  very  little  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  kingdoms  were  small,  sometimes  only 
big  as  a  small  county  is  to-day;  and  often  they 
ire  at  war  with  each  other.  People  were  always  in 
ir  that  the  king  of  a  near-by  kingdom  would  attack 
em  with  his  little  army,  burn  their  crops  and  huts, 
d  carry  off  men,  women  and  children  to  be  slaves. 
The  whole  country  was  called  Britain,  and  the 
;ople  who  lived  here  were  Britons. 

Britain  was  not  a  peaceful  land.  But  over  the  seas, 
e  land  which  we  now  call  France  (but  which  in  those 
tys  men  called  Gaul)  was  more  peaceful  and  settled. 
Gaul  was  ruled  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans 
ire  the  strongest  soldiers  and  greatest  rulers  in  the 
Drld.  One  of  their  greatest  leaders  was  Julius  Caesar, 
ho  beat  all  the  chiefs  in  Gaul.  After  he  had  made 
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Courtesy]  [V.  &  A.  Museum 


A  ROMAN  MOSAIC 

This  beautiful  picture  is  made  up  of  many  coloured  stones.  There  were  man pj 
pictures  of  this  kind  on  the  floors  of  the  villas  in  Roman  Britain  ( see  page  36), 
Some  of  the  stones  have  been  worn  out  or  lost ,  for  the  mosaic  was  made  a 
very  long  time  ago.  It  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum ,  London. 

that  land  quiet,  he  thought  he  would  cross  the  sea  to 
Britain. 

So  in  55  b.c.,  and  again  in  54  b.c.,  he  sailed  across 
with  a  Roman  army.  He  defeated  armies  of  Britons 
each  time,  but  he  did  not  try  to  conquer  Britain. 

Not  until  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  did  another 
great  Roman  army  come  from  Gaul  and  begin  steadily 
to  conquer  Britain.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  the 
Britons  fought  very  hard  and  very  bravely  to  keep  the 
stern  Romans  out. 

But  the  Roman  soldiers  were  brave  and  well-drilled, 
and  their  leaders  were  too  wise  and  skilful  for  the  Britons. 
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ially  drawn  bv\  \Ernest  Aris 

IN  A  ROMAN  TOWN 

nan  towns ,  with  walls ,  gateways  and  fine  buildings ,  were  built  in  many 
's  of  Britain.  {See  the  map  on  page  133.)  Many  of  the  Britons  dressed 
lived  like  the  Romans ,  but  some ,  like  the  man  standing  beside  the  Roman 
soldier ,  still  dressed  in  the  old  British  way. 

n  the  end,  after  many  years,  the  Romans  won  the 
ole  of  England.  Many  British  kings  were  allowed 
keep  their  kingdoms,  but  they  had  to  rule  as  the 
man  governor  wished :  they  had  to  keep  peace, 
sy  orders  and  pay  taxes. 

THE  ENGLISH 

?or  over  three  hundred  years  Britain  was  ruled  by 
man  governors;  and  during  that  time  there  was 
y  little  war  in  the  country. 

vlany  of  the  Britons  learned  Roman  ways.  They 
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dressed  like  the  Romans,  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Romans  (called  Latin),  and  lived  as  their  rulers  did. 

Only  in  the  wilder  and  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  amongst  the  mountains  and  forests,  did  the 
Britons  go  on  living  in  the  old  British  way,  and  even 
there  many  Roman  ways  were  liked. 

In  time  the  Roman  Empire  became  weak.  Fierce 
foes  attacked  Italy  and  Gaul.  Roman  soldiers  had  to 
be  called  away  from  Britain,  and  the  Britons  had  to 
look  after  themselves. 

At  first  the  Britons  had  trouble  with  the  Piets  and  Scots 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  Scotland.  But  as  the  years 
went  on,  worse  foes  came  across  the  North  Sea.  Again 
and  again,  ships  filled  with  Angles,  Saxons  or  Jutes  came 
to  rob  the  rich  and  peaceful  British  towns  and  villages, 

At  first  these  foes  (whom  we  call  the  English)  went 
back  across  the  sea  with  their  plunder  and  booty.  But 
after  a  time  they  began  to  like  this  good  land  better 
than  their  own,  and  they  set  to  work  to  conquer  it. 

Whole  tribes  came,  with  women,  children,  and  even 
their  cattle.  The  Britons  fought  very  bravely,  but  step 
by  step  they  were  driven  back.  Their  great  struggle 
against  the  English  went  on  for  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Britons  had  lost  all 
the  country  except  the  wild,  rocky  part  in  the  west 
which  is  called  Wales,  and  small  parts  of  the  wild  north, 

The  English  held  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  called  Angle-land,  or  England. 

Once  more  this  land  of  ours  had  many  kingdoms, 
and  they  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  only 
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n  a  Model  iri\  [  The  Science  Museum 

A  VIKING  SHIP 

2  Danes  and  the  Northmen  sailed  in  ships  like  this.  The  ship  was  often 
ied  by  oars ,  and  it  was  steered  with  the  large  paddle  which  is  trailing  in 
water.  The  Danes  who  sailed  in  the  ship  used  to  hang  their  shields  all 

round ,  as  they  are  seen  here. 

,y  of  bringing  peace  was  for  one  king  to  become  so 
ong  that  he  could  make  the  others  obey. 

last  three  large  kingdoms — Wessex,  Mercia  and 
)rthumbria — swallowed  up  the  smaller  ones.  These 
'ee  went  on  fighting  among  themselves,  and  Wessex 
3w  to  be  the  greatest.  But  just  when  it  seemed  that 
last  there  would  be  one  strong  king  who  could  keep 
ace,  fierce  foes  came  again  across  the  sea  to  attack 

3  land.  They  were  the  Danes. 

THE  DANES 

The  Danes  lived  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  They 
;re  tall,  strong  men,  and  very  fond  of  war;  and 
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they  had  a  great  love  for  the  sea.  They  thought  n 
life  so  good  as  that  of  battle,  and  they  believed  it  right 
to  attack  and  plunder  other  people. 

So  in  strong  bands  under  brave  leaders  they  s 
out  in  their  ships  to  plunder  the  coasts  of  France 
England,  Ireland  and  Spain. 

Year  after  year  their  fleets  of  fast  boats  brough 
hundreds  of  fearless  robbers  who  treated  the  Englisl 
just  as  the  English  had  treated  the  Roman-Britons. 

Many  of  the  Danes  began  to  like  England  better  than 
their  own  land,  and  made  their  homes  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts.  They  soon  held  Northumbria  and 
part  of  Mercia.  But  then  there  came  a  king  of  Wessex 
called  Alfred,  who  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Saxons 
and  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  who  ever  lived 

He  loved  peace,  but  he  knew  there  could  be  no 
peace  till  the  Danes  were  beaten.  So  he  faced  this 
great  task  boldly. 

After  many  fierce  battles  he  beat  the  Danes  at  the 
battle  of  Ethandune  (Edington  in  Wilts),  and  he  drove 
them  into  their  great  camp  at  Chippenham.  That 
camp  he  surrounded,  and  before  long  the  Danes  were 
starving.  Their  leader,  Guthrum,  asked  Alfred  to  let 
them  go  away,  and  offered  to  promise  that  they  woulc 
never  come  back  to  Wessex. 

Alfred  would  not  let  them  out  until  Guthrum  ana 
most  of  his  chief  men  had  promised  to  become  gooc 
Christians  and  had  been  baptised.  Then  he  agreec 
that  the  Danes  should  live  in  the  part  of  Englanc 
to  the  north  of  the  road  that  ran  from  London  to 
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lly  drawn  by]  [/?.  Wenban 

ON  BOARD  A  DANISH  SHIP 

n  the  robber  bands  of  Danes  first  came  to  England  they  landed ,  stole 
he  plunder  they  could  and  sailed  away  again  with  their  booty.  The 
r  of  the  band  is  counting  up  the  plunder  after  a  raid.  The  men  rowing 
Danes.  {Nearly  every  other  early  people  made  slaves  row  their  ships  for 

them.) 

jster.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  to  be  an  English 
^dom. 

'or  the  later  years  of  his  life  Alfred’s  land  had  rest 
peace,  and  the  king  ruled  it  wisely  and  well.  His 
and  grandson  were  strong  kings  who  came  to  rule 
part  of  the  country  that  Alfred  had  given  to  the 
les.  They  did  not  drive  out  the  Danes  who  had 
led  there,  but  made  them  promise  to  obey. 

England  had  not  seen  the  last  of  the  fierce  invaders, 
the  Danish  attacks  began  once  more.  A  very  fool- 
king  named  Ethelred  first  paid  the  Danes  money 
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to  stay  away,  and  then  tried  to  frighten  them  b 
putting  to  death  many  of  them  who  had  settled  i 
England. 

The  result  was  that  a  great  Danish  army  came  an 
drove  Ethelred  out.  Then  England  had  a  Danish  king; 
Canute,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  good  king  indeed. 

He  was  very  wise  and  clever,  and  for  nearly  thirt 
years  he  ruled  England  well.  Little  by  little  his 
people  learned  from  France  better  ways  of  building 
houses  and  churches,  better  ways  of  living  and  dress 
ing,  better  ways  of  making  all  sorts  of  things  for  us( 
or  ornament. 

But  when  he  died  there  was  no  good,  wise  king  t< 
look  after  the  country.  Two  of  Canute’s  sons  ruled, 
but  they  were  evil  men ;  and  then  came  anothe 
English  king,  Edward,  called  “  the  Confessor.”  He  was 
gentle  and  he  loved  to  build  churches,  but  he  was 
not  a  wise  king;  and  at  his  death  the  English  chosej 
a  brave  Saxon  noble,  Harold  Godwin,  as  king. 


THE  NORMAN  ATTACK 

Harold  soon  had  to  face  a  dangerous  foe.  Across 
the  English  Channel,  in  the  north  of  France,  was  a 
land  called  Normandy.  This  word  means  “  the  land 
of  the  Northmen.” 

Years  before,  the  Northmen  had  attacked  France  so 
fiercely  that,  at  last,  the  French  king  gave  the  Danish 
leader  Rolf  a  large  part  of  the  north  of  France,  to 
make  him  friendly  and  to  stop  the  attacks.  Rolf  and 
his  followers  settled  down,  learned  to  speak  French, 
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to]  [ Dixon  Studio 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

s  noble  building  was  begun  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  those  days 
\ood  on  a  little  island  in  the  Thames.  The  kings  of  England  are 
1 ned  in  Westminster  Abbey ,  and  almost  every  king  since  Edward  the 
fessor  has  been  buried  here.  In  the  Abbey ,  too ,  are  the  tombs  of  many 
great  and  famous  men. 

:ame  Christians,  and  came  to  be  called  Normans, 
^t  the  time  Harold  Godwin  became  king,  the 
rman  ruler  was  Duke  William.  He  thought  he 
£ht  to  be  king  of  England,  for  he  said  Edward 
Confessor  had  promised  him  the  crown. 

Villiam  gathered  a  great  army,  and  crossed  to 
gland.  Harold  met  him  at  Hastings.  The  battle 
5  long  and  terrible,  but  at  the  end  Harold  was 
id,  the  English  were  in  flight,  and  Duke  William 
n  became  king  of  England. 
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QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  What  people  lived  here  when  Jesus  Christ  was  born? 

2.  Who  conquered  them?  How  long  did  these  conquerors  rule! 

3.  Why  did  the  English  attack  the  Britons? 

4.  Who  was  the  greatest  Saxon  King? 

5.  Who  was  king  of  England  although  he  was  a  Dane? 

6.  Who  was  the  last  Saxon  king? 

B 

1.  What  do  you  know  of  Julius  Caesar? 

2.  Is  it  true  to  say  the  Britons  under  Roman  rule  had  forgotter 

how  to  fight?  ; 

3.  What  sort  of  people  were  the  Danes? 

4.  What  shows  that  Alfred  was  a  great  king? 

5.  How  do  you  think  Canute  surprised  the  English? 

6.  Draw  a  map  showing  Mercia,  Northumbria,  Wessex. 


Courtesy ]  \G.W.R. 

A  FONT  IN  HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL 

This  font  was  made  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings.  Round  the  foot  is 
mosaic  work ,  very  much  like  the  mosaics  which  the  Romans  made.  {See 

page  12.) 


FROM  1066  TO  1485 


A7ILLIAM  I,  whom  we  call  William  the  Con- 
V  queror,  ruled  England  for  twenty-one  years. 
?  was  tall  and  strong,  a  great  soldier,  and  a  man 
10  meant  to  have  his  own  way.  He  was  good  to 
3se  who  obeyed  him,  but  stern  and  harsh  to  those 
10  did  not.  He  could  be  very  cruel  at  times. 

\t  first  none  of  the  English  nobles  dared  to  disobey 
n.  Later  on,  the  people  of  the  north  of  England 
ie  against  him,  but  he  punished  them  very  sternly, 
wns  and  villages  were  burned,  and  a  big  stretch  of 
mtry  was  made  waste,  so  that  many  people  died  of 
nger. 

'n  many  ways  William  was  a  good  king.  He 
>hed  to  rule  firmly,  and  to  keep  peace  in  the  land, 
s  had  to  reward  the  Normans  who  had  helped 
n,  and  to  do  this  he  gave  them  land  which  he 
>k  away  from  many  English  landowners. 

The  next  king,  William  II  (nicknamed  Rufus ,  which 
;ans  Red),  was  also  a  bold,  strong  man.  But  he  was 
:  just  and  fair  as  his  father  was,  and  no  one  was 
ry  when  he  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the  New 
rest. 

Then  his  brother  Henry  became  king.  He  was  a 
ish  man,  but  he  loved  law  and  order,  and  kept  the 
d  at  peace.  He  was  one  of  the  few  kings  of  those 
es  who  loved  books.  But  he  was  not  happy,  for 
only  son  had  been  drowned  when  the  White  Ship, 
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Courtesy ]  [. British  Musett 

THE  BURIAL  OF  A  QUEEN 

The  queen's  body  is  being  carried  by  the  nuns  to  whom  she  had  been  a  patrones 
Monks ,  carrying  a  crucifix ,  are  walking  before ,  a/w/  the  king  follows  ti 

procession. 


in  which  he  was  crossing  from  Normandy  to  Englanc 
was  wrecked. 

The  king  still  had  a  daughter,  Matilda,  and  he  mad 
the  barons  promise  that  she  should  be  queen  whe 


he  died.  But  most  of  the  barons  broke  their  promis 
and  chose  her  cousin  Stephen  as  king.  There  wa 
war  between  those  who  took  the  part  of  Stephen  an 
those  who  followed  Matilda.  England  was  so  fille 
with  disorder,  robbery,  cruelty  and  murder  tha 
people  said,  “Surely,  Christ  sleeps,  or  this  wickednes 
could  not  be.55  But  in  1154  Stephen  died  and  a  verj 
different  man  became  king. 
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THE  PLANTAGENETS 


The  new  king  was  Henry  II,  the  son  of  Matilda 
His  father  was  a  French  nobleman  whose  nicknam 
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rtesy\  [British  Museum 

SOLDIERS  PLUNDERING  A  HOUSE 

ring  the  twenty  years  of  fighting  and  quarrels  in  Stephen’s  reign ,  few 
ses  were  safe  from  wandering  robber  bands  of  soldiers.  This  picture , 
ch  is  from  a  manuscript  of  about  that  time ,  shows  how  these  robber 
soldiers  stole  and  destroyed  the  furniture  and  goods. 

,s  Plantagenet,  and  this  became  the  name  of  the 
nily. 

Henry  II  was  strong  and  wise.  He  quickly  set  the 
mtry  in  order,  and  punished  the  barons  who  tried 
disobey  him. 

Then  Henry  II  tried  to  take  away  some  of  the 
iat  power  of  the  bishops.  But  this  time  he  failed, 
I  through  his  own  fault.  For  this  great  king,  so 
le  in  many  ways,  could  not  master  his  temper. 

Dnce  when  the  chief  bishop,  Thomas  Becket,  Arch¬ 
hop  of  Canterbury,  angered  him,  Henry  said  he 
hed  someone  would  get  rid  of  Becket.  Four  of 
nry’s  knights  at  once  went  to  Canterbury  and  there 
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murdered  the  Archbishop.  Henry  had  to  show  ho 
sorry  he  was  for  his  rash  words  by  allowing  himse 
to  be  whipped. 

The  next  two  kings  were  Henry’s  sons,  Richard 
and  John.  They  were  not  good  kings.  Richard  w; 
a  fine  soldier,  but  cared  nothing  for  ruling  Englar 
well.  John  was  the  worst  king  England  ever  hat 
He  was  cruel,  mean  and  cowardly;  and  at  last  tl 
barons  were  so  angry  with  him  that,  in  1215,  th( 
made  him  put  his  seal  on  Magna  Carta.  This  was 
parchment  on  which  were  written  many  things : — th; 
justice  should  be  denied  to  no  one,  and  that  no  or 
should  be  put  in  prison  until  he  had  been  tried.  Magr 
Carta  also  laid  down  what  orders  the  king  could  gh 
to  the  barons.  All  these  things  John  had  to  promis 

John’s  son,  Henry  III,  was  weak  and  foolish,  ar 
again  the  barons  had  to  force  the  king  to  try  to  ru 
better.  They  were  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  wl 
beat  the  king  in  battle  and  ruled  the  land  for  a  yea 

To  help  him,  Simon  called  a  Parliament  (1265) 
barons  and  bishops,  knights  and  shopkeepers  from  tl 
towns.  But  soon  after,  Simon  de  Montfort  was  d 
feated  and  slain  at  Evesham. 

Then  came  three  kings  called  Edward.  Edward 
was  one  of  England’s  greatest  rulers.  He  was  bra? 
and  firm,  wished  to  rule  fairly,  and  often  asked  tl, 
help  of  Parliament.  He  made  better  laws,  helped  t] 
towns  and  helped  those  who  traded.  He  conquer< 
Wales,  and  pleased  the  Welsh  by  his  good  rule.  He  tri< 
to  conquer  Scotland  also  and  add  it  to  his  kingdoi 
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LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL 

the  days  of  Henry  II  to  the  time  of  Edward  III ,  and  on  for  many  years 
f  that ,  beautiful  churches  and  cathedrals  were  being  built  in  every  part 
England.  This ,  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln ,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  church 
built  in  the  Gothic  way.  ( Compare  with  pages  75  and  77.) 

Id  ward  II  was  weak  and  foolish,  and  at  last  he  was 
ised — that  is,  Parliament  said  he  should  be  king  no 
ger. 

lis  son,  Edward  III,  was  another  great  king,  who 
de  many  good  laws  with  the  help  of  Parliament, 
[  helped  trade  very  much.  But  Edward  III  was 
wise  in  all  he  did,  for  he  began  a  long  war  with 
nee  called  the  Hundred  Years5  War.  Although  he 
l  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  won  great  victories 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  the  war  was  bad  for  both 
ntries. 

t  made  England  poor  and  unhappy,  and  this  was 
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one  reason  why  in  the  reign  of  Edward’s  grandso 
Richard  II,  there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  country-peop 
of  Kent  and  Essex  (1381).  Richard  met  the  peasar 
boldly  and  persuaded  them  to  go  quietly  home.  B 
he  was  not  a  wise  or  good  king,  and  in  1399  Parli 
ment  deposed  him  and  chose  his  cousin  Henr 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  king. 

LANCASTER  AND  YORK 

For  the  next  hundred  years,  England  had  no  gre< 
wise  ruler.  Henry  IV  had  as  much  as  he  could  < 
to  remain  king,  because  the  nobles  rose  several  tim 
against  him.  His  son,  Henry  V,  was  a  fine  soldi* 
who  won  a  great  victory  over  the  French  at  Agincor 
in  1415.  But  he  died  soon  after  the  battle,  and  h 
his  baby  son,  Henry  VI,  to  be  king  of  England. 

While  the  king  was  only  a  child  the  strong  baro 
could  grow  powerful,  and,  indeed,  could  become  almc 
as  great  as  the  king. 

Some  of  the  barons  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Yo 
should  be  king  instead  of  Henry  VI,  and  this  led 
fighting  against  the  king  and  his  followers. 

The  barons  and  soldiers  who  fought  for  Henry  ^ 
were  called  the  Lancastrians,  and  wore  a  red  rose 
their  badge.  Their  enemies,  the  Yorkists,  wore  , 
white  rose. 

For  many  years  these  wars  went  on.  Sometimes 
Lancastrian  was  king,  sometimes  a  Yorkist.  T 
battles  were  savage,  the  knights  who  were  tak< 
prisoners  being  put  to  death  at  once.  Henry  VI  w 
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A  KNIGHT  IN  ARMOUR 


FROM  1066  TO  1485 


f  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ,  knights  used  to  wear  armour  of  this 
*id.  Their  war  horses  also  wore  armour.  This  armour  was  made  of 
In  plates  of  steel ,  very  cleverly  jointed  together  so  that  the  wearer  could 
we  easily.  Sometimes  there  was  writing  engraved  on  the  armour.  {See 
pages  1 22-1 23.) 
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murdered,  and  the  last  of  the  Yorkist  kings,  Richard  I] 
murdered  his  two  nephews. 

Most  of  the  English  people  cared  little  for  eith 
the  Yorkists  or  Lancastrians,  and  the  selfish  nobles  ( 
both  sides  thought  only  of  themselves.  The  count; , 
longed  for  peace  and  good  order.  At  last,  in  148 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ended,  when  Richard  III  w; 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bosworth  Field  by  Henry  Tudo 
All  the  time,  from  the  very  early  days  of  the  litt 
tribes  of  Britons  to  the  end  of  these  cruel  Wars  of  tl 
Roses,  the  people  of  England  lived  their  lives. 

The  rest  of  this  book  tells  how  they  dressed,  buil 
fought,  worked  and  played. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  Copy  out  the  list  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings. 

2.  Who  were  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  kings? 

3.  What  happened  in  1314,  1215,  1381,  1265,  1485? 

4.  Which  kings  were  deposed? 

5.  Which  were  the  greatest  English  kings  between  1066  am 

1485? 

6.  What  happened  at  Hastings,  Evesham,  Crecy,  Agincourt 

Bosworth  Field? 

B 

1.  What  kind  of  a  king  was  William  I? 

2.  How  was  he  different  from  William  Rufus  or  Stephen? 

3.  Why  was  Stephen’s  reign  so  bad  for  England? 

4.  Why  do  we  consider  Henry  II  and  Edward  I  great  kings? 

5.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Hundred  Years’  War? 

6.  Why  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  bad  for  the  country? 


BRITONS  AND  ROMANS 


/TOST  of  the  Britons  did  not  like  forests  or  wet 
J-marshy  ground.  In  the  dark  woods  lived 
ce  bears,  boars  and  wolves  and,  so  the  Britons 
ught,  evil  fairies  and  dwarfs. 

Nearly  all  their  villages  grew  up  on  the  sunny  tops 
slopes  of  the  hills.  There  they  built  huts  of  wattle 
1  clay,  and  thatched  them  with  straw  or  reeds  or 
,cken.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  roof  so  that  the 
Dke  from  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  might 
out. 

lometimes  their  villages  had  a  wall  round  them — 
vail  of  earth.  On  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  were 
m  spaces  with  such  walls  round  them,  often  two 
th  walls  with  a  deep  ditch  between.  In  these  hill- 
ls  or  camps  the  villagers  for  miles  around  took  shelter 
enemies  came.  Many  of  these  forts  may  still  be 
a.  Perhaps  there  are  some  on  the  hills  near  you. 
3n  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  Britons  grew  their 
n.  They  could  not  make  and  plough  big  fields  as 
do.  Their  cornfields  were  narrow  strips  along  the 
sides,  one  above  another,  like  big  steps, 
rhey  stored  their  corn  in  little  caves  or  in  jars, 
ey  ground  it  into  flour  between  two  stones  which 
de  a  little  hand-mill.  For  meat  they  had  the 
.sted  or  boiled  flesh  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
ich  the  men  hunted  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  the 
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flesh  of  cows  and  sheep  which  they  reared.  They  kej 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  pigs. 


BRITISH  WORK,  DRESS  AND  TOWNS 

From  the  skins  of  animals  they  made  soft  leathe 
clothes  and  shoes.  From  the  wool  of  sheep  they  wo\ 
cloth,  and  dyed  it  with  pretty  colours  which  the 
made  from  plants,  like  woad,  or  from  rocks  containin 
minerals,  like  red  iron  ore. 

For  these  Celts,  or  Britons,  knew  a  good  deal  aboi 
some  of  the  metals  that  are  found  in  the  rocks.  I 
places  like  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  they  dug  out  ti 
ore.  From  other  parts  they  dug  red  iron  ore.  The 
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A  BRITISH  HILL-FORT 


This  picture  shows  the  remains  of  the  ancient  British  camp  at  Old  Sarur 
It  was  taken  from  an  aeroplane ,  and  it  gives  a  better  idea  than  a  pictu 
taken  from  any  other  point.  Many ,  many  years  ago  the  Britons  took  shell 
behind  the  earth  walls  of  this  fort.  Notice  that  the  camp  is  built  on  ti 

top  of  a  little  hill. 
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lecially  drawn  by]  [ Ernest  Aris 

BRITISH  CORNFIELDS 

he  Britons  used  to  grow  their  corn  on  these  little  level  pieces  of  ground 
it  into  the  hillsides.  The  little  boy  and  girl  are  sowing  the  corn  where 
e  ground  has  been  turned  over.  Notice  the  wall  round  the  cornfields  ( to 
keep  out  the  wild  beasts ),  and  the  huts  where  the  Britons  lived. 

new  how  to  melt  the  metal  out  of  the  ore.  By  mixing 
opper  and  tin  they  could  make  a  metal  called  bronze, 
lost  of  their  tools  and  weapons  were  made  of  bronze, 
ut  some  of  the  Britons  had  begun  to  use  iron. 

They  knew  also  how  to  make  really  lovely  brooches, 
ecklets  and  such  things  of  iron,  bronze  and  gold, 
ome  were  carved  with  strange  but  pretty  patterns, 
nd  some  were  inlaid  with  red  enamel  and  had 
floured  stones  set  in  them. 

They  also  knew  how  to  make  pottery.  Their  pots 
rere  of  many  sizes  and  shapes,  and  often  had  pretty 
atterns  on  them. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  trade.  Britons  from  one 
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place  went  to  others  to  exchange  things  they  coul« 
get  there  for  the  things  they  took  with  them.  Some 
times  they  bought  and  sold  the  things  with  gold  o 
silver  money,  for  many  of  the  British  kings  had  gol< 
and  silver  coins  made. 

At  times  Phoenician  traders  came  across  the  sea  t< 
Britain  to  sell  cloth,  rugs,  jewels  or  weapons  in  returi 
for  tin,  copper  or  skins. 

The  Britons  knew  how  to  make  wheeled  carts  anc 
chariots.  Carts  and  sledges  of  the  same  kind  are  stil 
made  and  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales.  Their  wheel: 
were  just  thick  slices  cut  off  the  trunks  of  trees 
In  these  carts  the  Britons  could  carry  quite  heav} 
loads. 

Some  villages  became  more  important  than  others 
and  grew  into  little  towns.  Between  the  villages  and 
the  towns  paths  soon  became  clear.  These  paths  were 
generally  on  the  high  ground,  turning  and  twisting  to 
miss  the  forests,  swamps  and  deep  rivers. 

The  paths  crossed  streams  at  fords — that  is,  shallow 
places  where  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  pebbly,  and 
where  men  could  walk  across  with  little  danger. 

At  such  fords  some  of  the  largest  villages  grew. 
Some  of  them  became  little  towns,  perhaps  with  a 
rampart  round  them.  Two  of  their  chief  towns  were 
where  St.  Albans  and  Colchester  now  stand. 

The  Britons  used  fords  in  this  way,  and  they  also 
had  boats.  Many  of  them  used  to  go  up  and 
down  the  rivers  in  wooden  canoes,  which  were  made 
by  cutting  or  burning  away  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
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AN  EARLY  DUG-OUT  CANOE 
is  boat  was  made  from  one  tree ,  which  was  roughly ,  but  very  slowly 
1  patiently ,  hollowed  out.  It  was  paddled  along  with  a  rough  paddle  made 
n  a  piece  of  wood.  This  dug-out  canoe  was  found  buried  in  London  only 
a  few  years  ago ,  and  it  is  now  in  the  London  Museum. 

mk  of  a  tree;  and  then  shaping  it  outside  so  that 
was  pointed  at  each  end. 

Some  of  the  bolder  Britons  used  even  to  cross  the  sea 
Gaul  and  back  again  in  their  wooden  canoes. 
Another  kind  of  boat,  called  a  coracle ,  was  made 
stretching  skins  of  animals  over  a  wicker  frame- 
>rk.  This  made  a  very  frail,  light  boat  in  which  a 
m  might  paddle  himself  in  smooth  water. 

As  time  went  on  and  more  and  more  Britons 
int  across  to  Gaul  and  back  again,  they  began  to 
irn  the  ways  of  those  wonderful  people,  the  Romans, 
10  had  conquered  Gaul. 
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Thus,  by  the  time  that  the  Emperor  of  Rome  mad 
up  his  mind  to  conquer  Britain,  many  of  the  chie 
Britons  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  knew  of  thi 
Romans  and  their  ways. 

Many  of  these  chiefs  were  rich  men  who  wantec 
houses,  clothes,  food  and  ornaments  like  those  of  thj 
Romans.  They  began  to  buy  these  things  in  Gaul  oi 
to  tell  their  own  workmen  to  make  them.  When  th 
Romans  ruled  Britain  it  was  easier  to  buy  them  or  t( 
learn  how  to  make  them. 


Courtesy ]  [British  Museum 

BRITISH  BROOCHES 


These  brooches  were  made  by  the  Britons.  Before  the  Romans  came ,  thi 
Britons  made  brooches  like  those  on  the  left  and  right ,  but  after  the  Romans 
came  they  learned  to  make  beautiful  ornaments  like  the  brooch  in  the  middle. 
This  is  the  famous  “ Aesica 93  brooch ,  which  is  now  in  Newcastle-on-  Tyne. 

ROMAN-BRITISH  TOWNS,  VILLAS  AND  ROADS 

Even  when  the  Romans  ruled  there  were  far  more 
Britons  than  Romans  in  the  land.  There  were 
Roman  governors,  soldiers,  lawyers  and  merchants; 
and  many  Roman  soldiers  when  they  left  the  army 
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A  ROMAN  BATH 

picture  shows  one  of  the  baths  which  the  Romans  built  at  Bath.  Notice 
the  statues  round  the  bath. 

rried  British  women  and  settled  down  to  live  here. 

even  so  the  Romans  were  few. 

'he  Romans  did  not  like  the  British  towns,  which 
l  just  grown  up  without  plan.  They  began  to 
id  fine  new  Roman  towns  at  most  of  the  important 
:es ;  and  every  town  was  carefully  planned . 
t  was  oblong  in  shape,  and  round  it  was  a  thick 
1-built  stone  or  brick  wall  with  towers  here  and 
~e.  In  each  side  was  a  gateway,  also  with  towers, 
o  main  streets  joined  up  these  gateways  and  crossed 
:he  middle  of  the  town  at  a  big  open  space, 
u  the  town  were  temples,  baths,  fine  houses  with 
rtyards  and  fountains,  shops  and  workshops  and 
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A  ROMAN  VILLA 

This  picture  shows  the  Roman  villa  at  Chedworth ,  as  it  looked  when 
Romans  lived  in  Britain.  The  house  where  the  Roman  master  lived 
the  building  on  the  left.  In  it  were  the  dining-room ,  the  bedrooms  and 
baths.  Notice  the  verandah  running  along  the  house ,  and  the 
garden  inside  the  courtyard.  The  building  in  the  top  left-hand  corner 

a  Holywell. 


rooms  for  soldiers.  There  was  a  good  water 
running  through  pipes.  The  streets  were  paved; 
were  good  drains  to  carry  away  all  the  dirty  or  wasti 
water;  and  all  rubbish  was  dumped  outside  the  towi 
walls. 


The  town  houses,  in  which  the  chief  Romans  live( 
and,  as  time  went  on,  some  of  the  chief  Britons  too 
had  many  fine  rooms  with  walls  painted  to  show  god 


paved  with  little  pieces  of  stone  set  in  cement;  and 
often  these  stones  of  many  colours  were  set  to  make 
pictures  of  gods  and  horses,  or  very  pretty  patterns. 
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THE  FARMYARD  OF  A  ROMAN  VILLA 

e  is  a  gate  in  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page, 
gate  led  from  the  villa  into  the  farmyard  shown  here.  Notice  the 
and  farm  buildings ,  with  a  wall  all  round.  Outside  everything  is 
ce  of  wooden  stakes.  A  Roman  villa  was  not  only  the  house  where 
iportant  Roman  lived ,  but  also  the  farmhouse  of  the  big  farm  which 
the  Roman  owned. 

ry  big  house  had  a  large  bath.  Some  houses  had 
—one  in  which  the  water  was  always  hot,  another 
vhich  it  was  cold. 

very  good  house  had  a  heating  chamber  from 
ch  hot  air  went  through  pipes  under  the  floors 
inside  the  walls  of  the  rooms.  How  this  was 
e  may  still  be  seen  from  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath 
from  the  ruins  of  other  Roman  towns. 

Roman  town  was,  indeed,  a  very  fine  place, 
a  in  the  country  the  chief  Romans  built  fine 
>es;  the  ruins  of  one  may  be  seen  at  Chedworth 
Gloucestershire,  and  there  are  many  others, 
he  Romans  knew  how  to  plough  the  land,  and 
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to  make  very  big  fields  in  which  to  grow  wheat  (ii 
the  south),  oats  and  rye  (in  the  north).  Little  b) 
little  they  divided  up  all  the  best  land  of  Britain  int< 
estates.  Each  estate  was  lent  to  one  of  the  chief  men 
or  to  a  retired  officer  of  the  army. 

On  each  estate  the  holder  built  a  house  for  himself— 
a  villa  like  that  at  Chedworth.  There  he  lived  with  hi: 
family  and  servants  (most  of  whom  were  British  slaves) 
He  looked  after  his  lands;  he  made  his  villager: 
plough  the  fields,  sow  the  corn,  reap  it,  thresh  it 
grind  it  into  flour.  All  his  estate  was  carefully  lookec 
after  and  made  as  good  as  it  could  be  made.  Hi: 
villagers  had  their  share  of  the  land  and  grew  theii 
own  corn ;  but  they  had  to  do  it  as  their  lord  wished 
In  this  way  many  parts  of  Britain  became  very  riel 
cornland,  and  grew  so  much  corn  that,  nearly  ever 
year,  hundreds  of  tons  of  corn  were  sent  to  Rome 
The  Romans  also  sent  much  tin  and  iron  and  somi 
gold  from  Britain  to  Gaul  and  Rome;  for  they  soor 
found  better  ways  of  working  tin  and  iron  mines. 

Of  course,  all  this  corn  growing,  all  this  mining; 
meant  that  the  towns  became  busier  and  busier.  Anc 
it  was  not  very  long  before  the  Romans  found  thal 
the  hill-paths  of  the  Britons  were  of  little  use. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  Conquest  armies 
had  to  march  very  quickly  from  place  to  place  tc 
fight  the  Britons  who  attacked  their  Roman  rulers.  j 
In  fact,  one  of  the  first  things  the  Roman  generals 
did  was  to  make  good,  straight  paved  roads  to  join  uj 
all  the  most  important  places.  Most  of  them  startec 
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A  ROMAN  ROAD 

road  was  first  built  by  the  Romans  many ,  many  years  ago.  It  is  the 
?  Way,  near  Northleach.  Notice  how  straight  it  is,  and  how  the  road 
little  higher  than  the  fields  beside  it,  so  that  the  water  may  run  away 
and  not  stay  in  puddles. 

n  London,  and  were  built  as  straight  as  could  be. 
Iges  were  built  over  rivers,  and  causeways  were 
le  across  swamps.  Over  hill  and  valley,  river  or 
mp,  through  forests  and  across  the  moors,  the 
lans  made  their  wonderful  roads. 
a,ter  these  roads  became  almost  as  useful  for 
ellers  and  traders;  and  to-day  many  of  our  most 
Drtant  roads  are  on  the  lines  chosen  by  the 
lans. 

:  first  their  pottery,  their  furniture  and  their 
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weapons  were  far,  far  better  and  finer  than  any  the 
Britons  could  make.  Yet  before  very  long  many  Britor 
were  making  things  just  as  good. 

Before  the  Roman  armies  left  Britain  many  of  th 
Romans  and  of  the  Britons  had  become  Christian 
Many  Roman  towns  in  Britain  had  Christian  churche; 


QUESTIONS 

A 


1.  Where  were  the  British  villages?  Why? 

2.  What  were  hill-forts?  Why  were  they  made? 

3.  What  metals  did  the  Britons  know?  What  did  they  make  froi 

them? 

4.  What  shows  that  the  Britons  liked  beautiful  things? 

5.  Which  were  there  most  of  in  Britain:  Romans  or  Britons 

What  were  most  of  the  Romans? 

6.  How  did  the  Romans  like  to  build  a  town?  To  make  a  road 


B 


1.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  look  on  the  Britons  as  savages? 

2.  What  can  you  say  about  the  trade  of  the  Britons? 

3.  How  had  the  Britons  learned  something  from  Rome  before 

land  was  conquered? 

4.  What  did  the  Romans  do  for  farming? 

5.  Describe  a  Roman  town. 

6.  What  was  a  Roman  estate  and  villa  like? 


THE  ENGLISH 


THE  English  conquest  was  not  like  the  Roman 
-  conquest.  The  Roman  armies  had  come  from 
other  land  and  had  not  driven  the  Britons  away  or 
:en  all  they  had.  The  Roman  rulers  had  been 
isfied  if  the  Britons  kept  the  peace  and  paid  taxes, 
ere  were  always  far  more  Britons  than  Romans  in 
s  country.  Many  of  the  Roman  rulers,  soldiers  and 
/yers  went  back  to  Rome  again  after  a  number  of 
irs. 

3ut  the  English  came,  not  in  one  great  army,  but 
bands  or  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  Each 
oe  conquered  only  a  part  of  the  country,  and  left 
ler  tribes  to  conquer  the  rest.  The  Britons  were 
her  slain,  driven  out,  or  made  slaves.  Then 
!  English  took  the  land  and  settled  down,  never 
ending  to  go  back  to  their  first  home. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGES 

?he  English  would  not  live  in  Roman  towns  or 
ises,  or  even  near  them.  Many  of  the  Roman 
/ns  and  villas  had  already  been  burned  down  or 
ned  during  the  fighting  between  the  English  and 
Britons. 

Vt  first  the  English  would  not  even  live  near 
ruins;  and  they  did  not  like  to  live  too  near  the 
man  roads,  along  which  enemies  might  come  so 
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quickly.  The  English  would  rather  live  in  a  smai 
village  than  in  a  big  town.  They  were  farmers,  ant 
not  seamen  or  traders.  They  wanted  to  till  the  soil 
to  grow  corn  and  to  rear  cattle. 

They  chose  new  places  for  their  houses  and  villages 
near  clear,  clean  streams  and  meadows.  If  you  kno^ 
any  old  towns  or  villages  with  names  ending  in  hill 
field,  ford,  well,  wood,  bourn,  borne,  ing ,  leigh,  ley,  ly,  hurst 1 
holt,  cote,  stoke,  ham  and  ton,  you  may  be  sure  that  thest 
were  places  where  Englishmen  made  their  homes. 

Their  small  houses  were  very  little  better  than  thos< 
of  the  early  Britons.  They  were  just  huts  with  stou 
tree  trunks  at  each  corner  and  the  walls  made  of  strong 
wattle,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  wet  clay  or  stick) 
mud,  which  dried  hard. 

Of  course,  each  leader  had  a  better  house,  but  i\ 
was  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  villas  of  the  Romans 
The  English  house  was  only  a  large  room;  the  frame¬ 
work  was  of  strong  poles  or  beams,  and  boards  were 
nailed  over  them,  or  the  spaces  were  filled  in  with 
wattle  and  mud,  or  even  with  stones  and  earth.  The 
roof  was  thatched  or  tiled,  and  had  a  hole  in  it  to  let 
out  the  smoke  from  the  fire  on  the  floor. 

In  this  hall,  which  was  very  much  like  many  ole 
barns  to-day,  the  whole  family  lived.  They  ate  and 
slept  in  it,  and  the  women,  with  the  servants,  did 
their  weaving  and  sewing  in  it.  The  floor  at  one 
end  was  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  rest,  and  there 
stood  the  table  and  stools  for  the  master  and  his 
family. 
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AN  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 

hall ,  where  the  chief  lived ,  has  a  little  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke 
i  the  fire.  The  fire  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Round  the  whole 
ige  runs  the  fence  and  the  ditch ,  and  outside  are  the  fields  where  the  corn 

is  grown. 

f  the  leader  were  rich  enough  he  had  a  little  private 
>m  built  on  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  a  little  lean-to 
:hen  at  the  other  end. 

Outside  there  were  barns  and  sheds  built  in  the 
le  rough  way. 

lound  all  those  buildings  a  strong  wooden  fence 
s  made  on  a  raised  bank,  so  that  all  the  buildings 
Dd  in  a  fenced  yard.  Outside  the  fence  there  was 
fietimes  a  deep  ditch,  or  moat,  full  of  water. 

?he  furniture  was  only  rough  tables  made  of  thick 
irds  roughly  hewn,  and  wooden  stools  and  benches. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  CHAIRS 


Chairs  of  this  kind  were  used  by  chiefs  and  great  men  after  the  Northmt 
came  to  England .  The  chairs  shown  here  were  used  from  the  time  of  tl 
invasion  until  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  very  likely  that ,  many ,  many  yea 
ago ,  some  of  the  raiders  sat  in  them. 

There  were  a  few  big  boxes  or  chests  in  which  to  kee 
clothes,  and  perhaps  a  carved  chair  for  the  master  ( 
the  house. 

The  walls  were  of  the  bare,  rough  wood,  but  some 
times  they  were  whitewashed,  while  in  the  best  c 
the  English  halls,  skins  of  animals  or  even  a  fei 
coloured  curtains  hung  on  them. 

Sometimes  there  were  no  windows.  The  light  cam 
in  only  through  the  doorways  and  gaps  between  th 
eaves  and  the  walls.  But  usually  there  were  wii] 
dows  which  were  no  more  than  holes  high  up  in  th 
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WARRIORS  FIGHTING 

'  picture  comes  from  an  old  manuscript ,  and  shows  us  the  clothes  which 
inglo-Saxons  used  to  wear ,  as  well  as  the  weapons  they  used .  Notice  the 
ong  tunics  and  the  pointed  shoes;  the  short  sword  and  the  long  shield. 

Is.  There  was  no  glass  in  them;  they  were  either 
te  open  or  filled  in  with  linen,  which  had  been 
ced  in  oil  and  stretched  very  tightly  on  a  wooden 
ne. 

FOOD  AND  CLOTHES 

nhe  master,  or  lord,  or  thane,  with  his  wife  and 
lily  used  to  sit  at  the  high  table  for  his  dinner, 
the  servants  sat  at  the  lower  tables.  They  ate 
ridge,  and  barley  or  rye  bread.  The  rich  man 
rly  always  had  meat,  boiled  or  roast. 

’he  food  was  served  on  wooden  or  lead  plates  for 
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the  servants,  but  if  the  lord  were  rich,  on  silver  c 
gold  plates  for  him  and  his  family.  A  great  deal  < 
swine’s  flesh  was  eaten.  They  drank  water,  milk,  bee 
and  mead,  which  was  a  strong  drink  made  froi 
honey.  Only  the  rich  drank  wine,  and  the  wine  w c 
often  thick:  they  had  no  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  Thei 
drinking-cups  were  often  made  of  the  horns  c 
cows,  but  the  rich  had  fine  ones  of  carved  gold  c 
silver. 

The  lord  was  dressed  in  a  linen  shirt  and  stocking: 
all  made  at  home.  Over  his  shirt  he  wore  a  frock  c 
tunic  of  red  or  blue  cloth  (also  woven  and  dyed  a 
home  by  the  women)  and  fastened  round  the  wak 
by  a  leather  belt  with  a  fine  silver  or  gold  buckle 
Hanging  on  the  belt,  in  a  sheath,  was  a  strong  knife 
with  which  he  cut  his  food. 

On  his  feet  were  leather  shoes.  He  wore  no  hat 
His  hair  was  long  and  braided;  and  his  throat  an< 
arms  were  tattooed.  On  his  bare  arms  were  rings  q 
gold,  and  he  might  wear  a  carved  gold  ring  on  on! 
finger.  When  he  went  out  in  stormy  or  cold  weather 
he  wore  a  cloak  of  wool  or  leather,  fastened  at  th 
shoulder  with  a  fine  brooch. 

His  wife  wore  linen  clothes  and  a  brightly  coloure< 
gown,  with  patterns  worked  on  it.  Her  girdle  carriec 
a  pouch  for  her  needles,  thread  and  keys. 

The  poorer  folk  were  dressed  in  clothes  of  the  sami 
kind,  but  rougher  and  plainer.  They  had  to  be  con 
tent  with  iron  or  bone  ornaments,  for,  of  course,  the) 
had  none  of  gold  or  silver. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CARVINGS 

i  Christianity  first  came  back  to  England ,  men  carved  pictures  of  the 
s  told  in  the  Bible ,  so  that  people  could  see  what  the  priests  told  them. 
The  panels  on  the  right  show  four  of  the  Apostles. 

RELIGION 

he  English,  when  they  conquered  the  land,  knew 
ling  of  God  or  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  thought 
e  were  many  gods,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Odin 
Woden).  Another  god  was  Tiw,  a  gloomy  and 
tdful  one.  Freya  was  the  goddess  of  harvest, 
>r  the  god  of  war,  and  there  were  others.  Some 
he  days  of  the  week  are  named  after  them, 
t  last  Christian  missionaries  came  to  them, 
ustine  came  to  Kent  from  Rome,  and  missionaries 
1  Ireland  came  to  the  north. 

ion  many  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  became  Chris- 
s,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  people  followed.  In 
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about  a  hundred  years  after  a.d.  597,  when 
Augustine  and  his  helpers  first  came  to  Englai 
nearly  every  Englishman,  his  wife  and  his  children,  h 
become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  meant,  bef< 
long,  that  in  every  large  village  there  was  a  Christi 
priest  and  a  little  Christian  church,  often  built 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  stone. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  priest  to  try  to  make 
people  love  God  and  to  love  each  other,  to  be  pea 
ful  and  friendly.  Every  priest  had  charge  of  a  d 
trict  called  a  parish.  For  a  big  district  there  was  c 
priest  who  was  over  all  the  others.  This  was  t 
bishop.  Over  all  the  bishops  was  the  Archbishop 
Canterbury.  Sometimes  the  archbishop  became  t 
king’s  chief  friend  and  helper. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  What  was  the  house  of  the  chief  of  a  Saxon  village  like? 

2.  Where  were  the  villages  built?  Why?  1 

3.  What  furniture  was  there  in  a  chief’s  house? 

4.  How  was  the  chief  dressed?  His  wife?  His  servant? 

5.  What  did  the  Saxons  eat  and  drink? 

6.  Who  first  preached  Christianity  to  them? 

B 

1.  What  differences  were  there  between  the  Roman  Conquest 

Britain  and  the  English  Conquest? 

2.  What  happened  to  the  Roman-British  villas  and  many  of 

towns?  Why? 

3.  In  what  ways  were  the  Saxon  houses  much  worse  than 

Roman-British  villas? 

4.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  religion  of  the  English  when  tl 

conquered  Britain.  Why  did  not  they  learn  Christiar 
from  the  Britons? 


THE  NORMANS 


HE  Normans  came  from  the  north  of  France,  but 
-  they  were  not  Frenchmen.  They  were  descended 
m  the  fierce  Danes  or  Northmen  who  had  seized 
it  part  of  France  long  before. 

They  were  great  fighters.  They  loved  war  and 
nting  much  better  than  they  did  farming.  The 
>rthmen  of  earlier  times  had  worn  very  little  armour, 
d  used  large  shields  and  great  battle-axes,  and 
lght  on  foot.  But  now  the  Normans  wore  armour 
ide  of  steel-rings  linked  together  (which  they  called 
lil),  and  their  heads  were  covered  by  steel  helmets; 
die  the  leaders,  or  knights,  rode  strong  horses  and 
*d  lances  as  well  as  swords  and  axes. 

Like  their  forefathers,  they  were  restless  and  not  fond 
settling  down.  No  longer  did  they  roam  over  the 
is  to  rob  and  plunder,  but  they  were  always  ready 
join  an  army  to  attack  another  land. 

They  had  become  Christians;  and  William  I  was  a 
end  of  the  Pope.  They  liked  to  build  monasteries; 
d  William  chose  learned  men  to  be  abbots  and 
ihops.  They  spoke  a  kind  of  French,  having  given 
the  old  language  of  the  Northmen. 

They  had  become  fond  of  fine  buildings,  of  fine 
2ss,  and  of  fine  food  and  wine.  In  many  ways  they 
re  quicker,  more  educated,  more  skilful  and  more 
idy  to  try  new  ways  than  the  slow  and  sturdy 
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Saxons  and  Angles  were.  It  was  this  quick,  stron; 
warlike  race  that  now  ruled  England. 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  more  like  the  Roma 
than  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain.  The  Englis 
were  neither  slain  (except  those  who  fell  in  batth 
nor  driven  from  the  country,  nor  made  slaves.  An 
most  of  the  Normans  still  stayed  in  Normandy. 

Those  who  came  to  England  were  soldiers,  knight; 
lawyers,  traders,  craftsmen  or  priests;  and  they  wer 
given  the  best  places  and  became  the  rulers. 

We  can  see  what  happened  in  the  Norman  Cor 
quest  by  thinking  of  a  village  with  a  monastery  neaiJfei 
Before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  thane  of  the  villag 
had  been  an  Englishman,  who  had  marched  away  t 
join  Harold.  If  he  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  th! 
new  lord  of  the  village  was  a  Norman. 

Even  if  he  had  lived,  his  land  might  have  beei 
taken  from  him.  The  new  Norman  lord  had  a  fe\ 
Norman  followers,  but  all  the  other  people  in  the  villagi 
were  English,  just  as  they  had  been  for  many  years. 

In  the  monastery,  the  abbot  had  been  an  English 
man.  After  the  conquest  the  new  abbot  was  sure  t( 
be  a  Norman;  but  most  of  the  monks  were  English 
men.  And  there,  as  in  the  village,  things  went  or 
much  as  they  had  done  before.  [ 

For  a  time  there  were  two  peoples  in  the  country  i 
speaking  different  languages  and  with  different  ideas  1 
But  after  a  hundred  years  they  no  longer  callecti 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  A  KING 

picture  is  from  an  old  manuscript ,  and  it  shows  the  archbishop  crowning 
ing.  The  bishops  and  lords  of  the  kingdom  are  looking  on.  Notice 
the  king  is  holding  his  sceptre ,  and  that  the  bishops  have  their  croziers. 

iiselves  Saxons  and  Normans,  but  all  called  them¬ 
es  English.  There  was  a  new  race  of  Englishmen, 
a  this  mixing  the  English  learned  a  great  deal 
n  the  Normans.  The  English  language  was  not 
te  the  same  as  it  had  been,  and  there  were  new 
/s  of  living  and  of  thinking. 

AFTER  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 

Ivery  English  village,  with  all  the  land  belonging 
t,  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  an  “  overlord,” 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  king.  The  over- 
l  saw  that  all  the  people  worked  properly,  and 
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that  all  the  land  that  needed  to  be  ploughed  w 
ploughed.  Every  village  had  its  priest  and  its  churc 

King  William’s  chief  lords  or  barons  had  hundrei 
of  villages  here  and  there  in  many  parts  of  the  coui 
try:  and  each  of  them  was  in  charge  of  a  man  wl. 
was  called  the  steward. 

Each  holder  of  a  village  lived  in  a  hall.  Sometim 
it  was  the  hall  which  the  English  lord  had  lived  ii 
but  the  Norman  overlord  often  made  it  larger  an 
better.  Perhaps  he  pulled  it  down  and  built  a  ne 
Norman  manor-house;  and  his  village  and  all  h 
land  he  called  his  manor. 

The  new  manor-house  was  built  of  stone,  with  thi< 
walls.  It  had  one  large  room,  with  the  floor  raisej 
at  one  end.  From  this  platform  were  doors  leadiii 
to  one  or  two  private  rooms.  Sometimes  these  wei 
one  above  the  other.  They  had  small  windows  wit 
no  glass  in  them;  but  they  had  shutters  to  keep  oi 
the  wind  and  the  rain. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  were  kitchens.  Und^ 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  the  level  of  which  was  ofte 
several  feet  above  the  ground,  were  cellars  for  storin 
food  and  other  things.  The  Norman  manor-hous 
was  larger,  higher  and  better  built  than  the  Saxoi 
thane’s  house. 

Outside  were  the  barns  and  sheds,  and  round  then 
all  was  a  strong  fence  and  a  moat.  As  time  wen 
on  many  manor-houses  were  rebuilt  with  more  rooms 
with  fire-places  and  chimneys,  coloured  walls  an( 
wooden  floors. 
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\y  drawn  by]  [E.  A.  Cox 

A  NORMAN  MANOR-HOUSE 

picture  shows  the  inside  of  a  Norman  manor-house.  Notice  the 
windows  and  the  round ,  “  dog-tooth  ”  Norman  arches  (see  also 
77).  Notice ,  too,  the  roof,  the  tapestry  over  the  fireplace  and  the 
pears.  The  soldier  standing  by  the  table  is  wearing  a  Norman 
,  while  the  man  by  the  fireplace  is  dressed  in  the  old  English  dress. 

ke  the  English  lords,  the  Norman  lord,  his  family 
servants  lived  and  fed  in  the  hall.  But  they  liked 
:r  furniture,  better  curtains  on  the  walls  and 
:r  food. 

leir  clothes  were  richer.  They  made  them  of  silk 
ne  cloth  well  dyed,  and  they  were  fond  of  bright 
irs. 

or  near  each  town  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the 
,  built  a  castle. 

the  castle  were  soldiers  who  were  always  ready 
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to  attack  enemies,  and  to  make  the  English  townsfcf 
obey  their  master. 

Not  all  the  Normans  were  soldiers  and  fightii 
men.  Some  were  very  clever  workmen.  They  we 
fine  builders,  masons  and  carvers  in  stone  or  woe 
or  skilful  makers  of  iron  and  steel  weapons  and  armoi 
or  clever  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths.  Others  were  go* 
weavers  and  dyers.  Many  of  the  women  were  ve 
clever  with  their  needles,  and  could  do  fine  embroide 
and  work  pictures,  called  tapestries,  in  silk  and  woo! 

The  Normans  did  not  try  to  destroy  all  the  c 
English  ways.  Many  of  them  they  wished  to  kee 
For  instance,  they  kept  most  of  the  English  laws,  i 


When  William  the  Conqueror  died  in  1087,  Englai 
was  richer  and  more  peaceful  than  it  had  been  1 
many  hundreds  of  years. 


Courtesy ]  [. British  Mus< 


SHEEP  IN  A  PEN 

This  picture  comes  from  one  of  the  most  famous  manuscripts  in  the  wl 
world — the  Luttrell  Psalter — which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  she 
some  sheep  in  a  pen ,  with  their  shepherd ,  while  two  women  are  walking  aw 
carrying  loads  on  their  heads. 
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QUESTIONS 

A 

/Vhere  was  Normandy?  How  did  the  people  get  that  land? 
What  had  they  learned  from  the  French? 

What  did  the  Normans  love  very  much? 

What  was  a  Norman  manor-house  like? 

What  changes  in  a  village  or  a  monastery  did  the  Norman 
Conquest  make? 

B 

'n  what  ways  was  the  Norman  Conquest  like  the  Roman 
Conquest? 

Tow  was  it  different  from  the  English  Conquest? 
n  what  ways  were  the  Normans  like  their  Danish  forefathers? 
Tow  did  the  English  and  Normans  mix? 

[n  what  ways  do  you  think  England  was  better  because  of 
Norman  rule? 


A  SPINSTER  AND  HER  CHICKENS 

spinster ,  who  has  the  distaff from  which  the  thread  was  spun  under  her 
is  feeding  her  little  chickens  with  corn  from  the  bowl  in  her  hand.  The 
mother  hen  is  tied  by  the  leg  to  a  peg  in  the  ground. 


CASTLES  AND  BARONS 


THE  Normans  were  great  builders.  They  lovt 
to  build  churches,  and  the  nobles  were  alwa 
eager  to  build  castles.  A  lord  who  had  a  strong  cast 
was  safe  from  enemies  for  a  long  time.  If  he  had 
good  number  of  soldiers  as  well,  he  could  even  dare 
disobey  the  king. 

So  the  kings  did  not  allow  lords  to  build  castl 
without  their  permission.  In  Stephen’s  time  the  baroi 
built  many  castles  without  leave,  but  Henry  II  h; 
them  pulled  down  again.  As  time  went  on  a  gre; 
number  of  castles  were  built,  and  many  of  them  m2 
be  seen  in  ruins  to-day. 

There  had  been  strong  houses  with  earth  walls  an 
moats  round  them  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  first  castles  were  only  strong  towers  of  woo* 
built  on  a  high  mound  of  earth,  with  a  strong  fen( 
of  sharp  stakes  round  it.  But  the  Normans  soon  bega 
to  build  stone  towers.  Generally  the  towers  wej 
square,  with  a  door  high  up  in  one  wall,  reached  by 
narrow  stone  staircase  outside  the  tower. 

Then  in  time  a  strong  wall  was  built  round  a  cour 
yard  where  the  tower  stood.  This  courtyard  w< 
called  the  bailey .  And  then  the  next  step  was  to  ha^ 
a  deep,  wide  moat  outside  the  wall.  Then,  later  sti] 
there  was  an  outer  bailey  with  its  moat,  crossed  1 
a  drawbridge.  And  inside  the  walls  there  was  nj 
only  the  strong  tower  or  keep ,  but  there  were  mar 
buildings  or  sheds  against  the  walls  for  the  soldie 
and  the  cattle. 
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* 


CAERNARVON  CASTLE 


'  picture  shows  one  of  the  finest  castles  ever  built  in  Britain.  Edward  I 
! iered  Wales ,  and  built  strong ,  mighty  castles  to  keep  the  Welsh  obedient 
m.  This  great  castle  shows  us  the  strong  walls ,  the  many  towers ,  the 
'  gateway ,  battlements  and  the  narrow  slits  through  which  arrows 

were  shot. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  CASTLE 

et  us  imagine  that  we  are  traders  on  our  way  to  a 
le  to  sell  goods.  We  have  bales  of  red,  blue  and 
dw  silks,  and  fine  woollen  cloaks  with  edges  em- 
dered  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  We  wish  to 
them  to  rich  Norman  nobles.  So  with  our  bales 
across  the  backs  of  horses,  and  riding  other  horses 
elves,  we  travel  from  castle  to  castle. 
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The  strong ,  heavy  grating  of  iron  and  wood  which  used  to  be  let  dow 
front  of  the  gates  of  a  castle.  When  the  portcullis  was  lowered ,  no  ei 
could  come  near  enough  to  try  to  burst  in  the  gates.  This  is  the  portc 
of  the  Byward  Tower ,  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  small  hole  is  r 
so  that  one  man  can  pass  through  at  a  time  when  the  portcullis  is  lowt 


The  watchman  on  the  tower  above  the  gate  ? 
seen  us  coming.  The  drawbridge  is  up,  so  we  can 
cross  the  moat.  The  heavy  oak  doors  are  shut,  2 
in  front  of  the  doors  a  strong,  heavy  iron  grat 
called  a  portcullis,  with  sharp  spikes  on  the  bottc 
has  been  let  down.  Soldiers  are  on  guard  here  2 
there  along  the  wall. 

We  see  that  there  are  towers  jutting  out  where 


Courtesy ] 


A  PORTCULLIS 


[H.M.  Office  of 
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tesy]  [ H.M .  Office  of  Works 

HOW  THE  PORTCULLIS  WAS  LIFTED 

s  picture  shows  how  the  portcullis  on  the  opposite  page  was  lifted  and 
wed.  The  heavy  iron  grating  is  fastened  to  a  rope  which  runs  round  the 
den  drum.  To  move  it,  the  wheel  is  pulled  round  with  poles  thrust  into 
the  wheel  by  men  standing  on  the  floor  above. 

;re  is  a  corner  of  the  wall,  we  notice  how  narrow  are 
;  slits  which  serve  as  windows  to  these  towers,  and 
feel  that  such  a  castle  must  be  very  hard  to  take, 
rhe  watchman  asks  who  we  are  and  what  we 
nt.  When  we  have  told  him,  he  goes  to  tell 
captain,  or  perhaps  his  lord.  In  a  little  time  he 
nes  back,  and,  with  the  help  of  other  soldiers,  lets 
wn  the  clanking  drawbridge,  draws  up  the  port- 
lis,  opens  the  doors  and  bids  us  enter. 
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Over  the  bridge  we  lead  our  horses  into  the  gloon 
arch  of  the  gateway.  On  each  side  of  us  is  a  litt 
round  arched  doorway  leading  to  the  room  where  tl 
guards  stay,  and  to  the  rooms  above  the  gateway  whei 
the  captain  of  the  guard  and  the  other  officers  live. 

Beyond  the  passage  is  the  bailey.  We  see  now  th; 
round  the  top  of  the  wall  is  a  path.  Stone  steps  lea 
here  and  there  up  to  that  path;  and  here  and  thei 
we  see  curious  heavy  wooden  machines  which  ca 
fling  big  stones  at  enemies.  We  know  that  if  tl 
castle  is  attacked,  the  soldiers  on  guard  will  huj 
down  boiling  water,  pitch  or  oil  upon  the  attackers. 

Built  up  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  are  workshop: 
barracks  (rooms  for  soldiers  to  live  in),  stables  an 
storerooms. 

In  the  workshops  many  men  are  busy.  Some  ar 
making  or  mending  arrows  or  spears;  others  mendin 
armour  and  helmets,  or  making  saddles  or  bridle: 
Some  are  carpenters  making  or  mending  furniture 
and  others  are  masons  carving  stones  to  go  into  : 
fine  new  arch  that  is  wanted  in  the  castle. 

Across  the  bailey  we  go  to  another  drawbridge  ove 
another  moat.  Here  we  leave  our  horses  and  carr 
our  bales.  We  go  through  another  dark  gateway,  u\ 
a  steep  winding  path  with  many  steps,  up  still  anothe 
flight  of  steps,  across  another  drawbridge  (not  ove 
a  moat),  and  there  we  are  in  the  entrance  to  th< 
great  tower  or  keep. 

Along  a  very  dark  passage  we  are  led  into  the  hall.  W< 
see  the  stone  floor,  the  strong  oak  tables,  the  tapestriei 


serially  drawn ]  [by  Rowles 

MERCHANTS  IN  THE  CASTLE  HALL 

he  merchants  are  showing  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  household  the  fine 
oths  which  they  have  brought.  This  is  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  Notice 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  the  small  windows  without  glass. 
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on  the  walls.  We  wish  the  few  windows  were  not 
quite  so  narrow,  for  they  give  so  little  light  that  the 
lord  and  his  lady  and  their  daughters  will  not  be  able 
to  see  our  lovely  cloths  at  all  well.  We  notice  that  in 
the  corners  of  the  hall  are  little  dark  rooms.  One  has 
a  staircase  leading  up  to  a  gallery  in  the  hall  and  to 
other  little  rooms. 

We  pass  the  great  log-fire  which  is  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  unwrap  our  bales  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  The  women-servants  crowd 
round  and  want  to  touch  the  lovely  silks.  Then  we 
see  my  lord  and  his  lady  and  their  children  leaning 
over  the  gallery  rail,  and  they  come  down  to  us. 

Luckily  for  us  he  is  a  good,  just  man.  We  sell  him 
some  of  the  embroidered  cloth  for  a  cloak,  a  piece 
of  another  colour  for  his  wife,  then  some  lengths  of 
silk  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  very  fine  gold 
ring  for  his  lordship  and  a  smaller  one  set  with  rubies 
for  my  lady. 

He  pays  us  with  gold  coins  which  he  takes  from 
his  pouch,  and  bids  her  ladyship  lock  all  the  cloths 
away  in  a  chest. 

Then  he  orders  that  places  shall  be  set  at  the 
dinner  tables  for  us.  Meanwhile,  he  asks  us  about 
our  travels,  and  we  give  him  all  the  news  we  can. 

He  orders  food  and  ale  for  us,  and  we  eat  cold  beef 
and  slices  of  bread  made  from  rye,  wheat  and  oats. 
Then  we  pack  up  the  rest  of  our  goods  and  go  our 
way.  We  look  back  and  think  that  surely  so  strong 
a  place  could  never  be  taken,  and  then  we  remember 
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SCENE  IN  A  CASTLE  HALL 

iis  picture  shows  the  thick  walls  and  small  windows  without  glass ,  as 
ll  as  the  round  tower  in  which  the  staircase  runs.  Inside  the  window 
is  a  step  on  which  an  archer  can  stand  to  shoot  from  the  castle. 

at  places  just  as  strong  were  sometimes  taken  in  a 
ly.  For  the  walls  are  long,  and  it  is  hard  to  guard 
em  everywhere  unless  the  lord  has  many  men. 

LATER  CASTLES 

Of  course,  as  time  went  on  castles  became  better 
d  stronger.  The  castles  which  were  built  in  the 
ys  of  King  Edward  I  are  very  wonderful  places, 
le  ruins  of  some  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
ales  at  Harlech  and  Conway. 

These  are  really  like  two  or  three  castles,  one  inside 
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the  other.  They  had  many  rooms,  with  big  window 
which  had  glass  in  them.  The  best  rooms  had  fir< 
places  and  chimneys  and  were  quite  cosy.  Their  wal 
were  sometimes  painted  with  simple  patterns. 

As  England  grew  more  peaceful  the  castles  becarr 
inside  more  and  more  like  homes,  and  less  and  le, 
like  forts,  though  they  could  always  be  used  as  forts, 
To-day  many  fine  castles  are  still  used  as  house 
such  as  Windsor  Castle  (the  home  of  His  Majesty  th 
King)  or  Arundel  Castle  (where  the  Duke  of  Norfol 
lives).  In  some  of  them  are  parts  built  in  Norma 
days,  in  Henry  II’s  time,  in  the  time  of  Edward  ’ 
Edward  III,  Henry  VI,  as  well  as  parts  built  i 
much  later  times  to  make  them  into  beautiful  house 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  castle? 

2.  Why  did  not  kings  let  lords  build  castles  without  permissior 

3.  In  those  days  were  castles  a  great  trouble  to  the  country? 

4.  What  was  the  keep?  the  drawbridge?  the  portcullis?  the  bade) 

5.  Castles  were  often  very  cold,  dark  and  uncomfortable.  Wh) 

B 

1.  Why  were  castles  often  built  near  large  towns?  What  is  tl 

great  castle  that  was  built  by  William  I  just  outside  tl 
walls  of  London? 

2.  What  were  the  first  castles  like?  Now  tell  how  they  grew  biggi 

and  stronger. 

3.  Make  drawings,  and  then  models,  of  early  and  later  castles 

4.  See  if  you  can  find  out  what  castles  there  were  in  your  ow 

county.  Are  there  any  ruins  left?  1 


OLD-TIME  VILLAGES 


“N  King  Edward  Ill’s  time  some  of  the  villages 
Lwere  just  one  long  street,  sometimes  a  very  wide 
ie,  with  cottages  on  either  side.  Others  were  just 
usters  of  little  houses  round  a  bridge,  or  a  ford,  or 
t  a  cross-roads. 

The  houses  were  built  of  what  was  easily  found, 
i  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  they  were  often 
uilt  of  large  flints  set  in  mortar.  In  other  parts 
ley  were  built  of  oak  timbers.  The  Cotswold  villages 
ere  built  with  the  grey  stone  from  the  hills  near  by. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  III,  most  of  the  houses 
1  the  villages  were  built  of  wood  or  wattle  and  clay, 
one  were  built  then  of  brick.  But  in  the  next  century 
tany  bricks  were  made,  and  fine  brick-and-timber 
ouses  were  built. 

Few  of  the  cottages  had  more  than  two  rooms, 
ewer  still  had  any  stairs,  for  the  space  under  the 
Dof  was  only  a  dark  loft  reached  by  a  ladder.  Only 
ell-to-do  people  had  bedrooms  upstairs. 

Many  cottages  had  only  one  room  with  a  little  shed 
t  one  side.  There  were  no  taps  for  water.  All  the 
rater  had  to  be  carried  from  the  stream  or  the 
ell. 

In  all  the  best  cottages  there  was  a  stone  chimney, 
ut  there  were  few  fire-grates.  The  fire  was  made  on 
le  hearth-stone,  and  everybody  took  care  not  to  let 
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the  fire  go  out.  For  in  those  days  there  were  n 
matches,  and  a  fire  could  be  lit  only  by  sparks  struc 
from  a  flint  by  a  piece  of  steel. 

The  windows  in  these  small  cottages  were  ver 
small;  glass  was  so  dear  that  most  cottages  had  to  d 
without  it.  Sometimes  the  spaces  had  oiled  paper  c 
linen,  which  let  in  some  light.  At  night  the  onl 
light  was  from  home-made  candles  or  little  smell) 
open  lamps  which  burned  oil  made  from  the  fat  c 
animals.  Most  people  went  to  bed  early  and  got  uj 
as  soon  as  it  was  light. 

The  floor  was  generally  only  earth  and  clay  beate 
hard.  In  larger  houses  and  castles  the  floors  were  c 
stone.  Only  in  the  best  rooms  of  very  good  house 
was  it  of  wooden  boards. 


The  furniture  of  a  cottage  was  only  a  rough  home; 


Courtesy \  [  V .  &  A.  Musem 

AN  OLD  CHEST 

In  chests  like  this ,  valuable  things  used  to  be  kept.  It  is  made  of  wood ,  ant 
it  has  a  rough  lock.  The  carving  on  the  front  shows  a  tournament 

(See  page  uj .) 
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irtesy]  [ British  Museum 

HOUSES  AND  GARDENS 

tice  the  men  in  the  trees ,  picking  fruit.  Notice ,  too,  the  pig  which  has 
et  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  is  helping  himself  before  the  man  coming  out  of 
the  house  can  drive  him  away. 

ade  table  and  some  stools,  a  box  or  two,  and  perhaps 
rough  wooden  bedstead,  which  was  more  like  a 
allow  box.  On  pegs  driven  into  the  walls  hung 
)thes,  tools,  baskets,  pots.  In  a  corner  there  was 
ten  a  rough  but  strong  cupboard  or  chest  for  things 
at  were  thought  much  of. 

CLOTHES  AND  FOOD 

The  men  wore  woollen  or  leather  tunics  and 
eeches  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff.  Each  man  wore 
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a  belt.  He  also  had  a  hood  for  his  head  and,  if  t 
were  lucky,  a  cloak.  On  his  feet  he  wore  woode 
clogs,  but  sometimes  pieces  of  leather  tied  or  lace 
down  the  fronts. 

The  women  wore  long  woollen  gowns,  with  girdle; 
When  they  were  at  work  in  the  fields  or  gardens  the 
tucked  up  the  skirts  of  their  robes.  They  also  woi 
hoods  in  bad  weather.  Their  clogs  or  shoes  wei 
like  those  of  the  men.  Children  were  dressed  in  tb 
same  way. 

Each  cottage  had  its  garden  in  which  onions,  leek: 
peas  and  beans,  and  perhaps  cabbages,  were  growr 
But  potatoes  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Edwar 
III:  the  first  potato  was  not  brought  to  Englan 
until  nearly  two  hundred  years  later. 

The  people  had  wild  fruits  like  blackberries;  the 
also  had  apples,  pears  and  plums;  and  strawberrie 
were  known. 

Sugar  was  very  scarce  and  dear  because  it  had  t 
come  from  far  Eastern  lands,  so  most  of  the  peopl 
used  honey  for  sweetening  their  food.  Their  mea 
was  usually  pig’s-flesh  (pork  or  bacon).  In  winter  fres 
meat  was  seldom  seen,  and  people  ate  meat  whicl 
had  been  pickled  in  brine. 

In  very  few  villages  was  there  enough  hay  to  fee( 
all  the  horses,  cows  and  sheep  during  the  who! 
winter.  So  every  autumn  many  animals  were  killec 
and  their  flesh  put  into  brine-tubs.  A  great  deal  o 
salt  fish  was  also  eaten.  Salt  was,  in  fact,  a  preciou 
thing  in  those  days. 


rtesy]  [British  Museum 

HARVESTING 


is  picture ,  which  is  from  the  Luttrell  Psalter ,  shows  how  corn  was  cut 
l  gathered  in  old  Britain.  The  reapers  are  using  curved  sickles ,  while 
man  tying  up  the  sheaf  carries  his  sickle  in  his  girdle.  Corn  was  reaped 
this  way  in  every  part  of  the  world  right  from  the  very  earliest  days  until 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  salt  itself  was  made  by  letting  the  sun  dry  up 
i-water  in  big,  shallow  rock-pans  near  the  coast.  It 
is  not  good  salt,  but  still  it  was  dear,  for  it  had  to 
carried  to  inland  villages. 

The  lords  had  better  food.  They  had  venison  and 
*eons,  and  plenty  of  mutton.  And  they  had 
leaten  bread,  but  the  cottagers  had  very  dark- 
own,  coarse  bread  made  of  rye  or  barley,  or  of  the 
ur  of  peas  and  beans. 

For  drink  they  had  ale,  cider,  mead  and,  of  course, 
tter.  Milk  was  not  very  plentiful,  because  they  did 
t  know  how  to  breed  cows  that  would  give  much 
lk.  They  made  cheese  and  butter,  not  only  from 
w’s  milk,  but  also  from  sheep’s  milk. 

THE  FIELDS 

To-day,  around  every  village  we  see  scores  of  fields, 
l  and  little.  Each  field  has  a  hedge  or  a  bank,  or  a 
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wall  round  it.  Nearly  every  road  and  lane  has  ; 
hedge,  a  fence  or  a  wall. 

But  in  those  days  there  were  very  few  hedges  o: 
fences  or  walls  in  the  country.  There  were  hedge 
round  the  castles,  the  manor-houses  or  halls  and  thei 
gardens,  the  cottage  gardens,  the  house  and  garder 
of  the  priest  and  the  churchyard.  But  the  fields  were 
not  little  ones  with  fences  round  them. 

Each  village  used  to  have  three  very  large  fields 
larger  than  any  fields  we  see  now.  Even  if  the  villag( 
were  big,  with  two  hundred  people  in  it,  each  of  the 
three  fields  was  big  enough  to  give  almost  every  mar 
in  the  village  about  ten  acres  of  land.  So  most  mer 
had  about  thirty  acres. 

If  a  man  had  ten  acres  in  one  of  the  big  fields,  his 
land  was  not  all  in  one  piece.  It  was  in  acre  or  half- 
acre  oblong  strips,  and  these  were  scattered  among 
the  strips  belonging  to  other  people.  So  his  land  la) 


PLOUGHING 

This  picture  is  also  from  the  Luttrell  Psalter.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  four 
oxen ,  driven  by  the  man  with  the  whip.  The  plough  itself  is  made  of  wood. 
There  was  very  little  change  in  ploughing  from  the  very  earliest  days  until 
almost  our  own  times. 
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A  TITHE  BARN 

us  barn  were  stored  all  the  tenths,  or  “  tithes 0/  each  man’s  corn  which 
to  be  given  to  the  priest.  The  cross  in  the  end  wall  of  the  barn  serves 
show  that  the  barn  belonged  to  the  church,  as  well  as  for  a  window. 

many  parts  of  the  field.  And  he  could  not  plough, 
r,  reap  his  strips  just  when  he  liked.  Every  man 
l  to  help  to  plough,  sow  or  reap  the  whole  of  two 
the  big  fields  each  year.  The  ploughs  and  the 
n  which  pulled  them  belonged  to  the  village. 

)ne  field  each  year  was  left  unploughed,  so  that 
land  might  rest,  while  the  cattle  fed  on  the 
Dble  of  last  year’s  crop.  Next  year,  when  all  the 
ss  and  weeds  were  ploughed  in,  it  grew  better  crops, 
lach  man  could  have  the  corn  off  his  own  plots; 

out  of  it  he  had  to  pay  one-tenth  to  the  priest. 
;ry  week  he  had  to  work  two  or  perhaps  three  days 
the  land  which  belonged  to  the  lord;  and  that 
how  he  paid  his  rent. 

5 
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All  the  land  of  the  village  belonged  to  the  lord  c 
the  manor.  But  he  could  not  do  just  as  he  liked  wit 
it.  He  had  to  do  as  the  old  customs  said.  And  tb 
old  customs  said  that  he  could  not  take  land  frorj 
people  who  did  their  work  for  him,  and  when  the! 
died,  their  sons  must  have  the  land  in  the  same  wa] 
The  people  ploughed  and  sowed  the  lord’s  land,  an 
reaped  and  threshed  his  corn.  They  helped  in  his  gai 
dens,  carted  for  him,  worked  in  his  stables  or  in  h: 
woods,  and  looked  after  his  animals. 

If  they  had  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats  of  thei 
own,  these  animals  were  looked  after  by  herdsmer 
as  they  wandered  about  the  big,  open  commons  c 
the  great  woods  outside  the  three  great  cornfields. 

Women  and  children,  too,  had  to  work;  the  chi 
dren  had  to  frighten  away  birds  at  seed-times,  c 
gather  firewood  or  look  after  the  geese  and  fowl 
The  women  weeded,  harvested,  washed  the  woo 
spun  it  into  yarn,  wove  it  into  cloth,  or  knitted  it. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  all  the  year  round  ever} 
body  had  plenty  to  do.  In  good  weather  and  whe 
the  harvests  were  plentiful  they  were  all  happ 
enough;  they  had  all  the  food  they  wanted  and  a 
the  clothes  they  needed. 

But  in  bad  weather,  and  when  the  crops  were  poor,  c 
disease  killed  many  animals,  they  often  had  to  go  hungn 
There  were  certain  people  in  the  village  who  ha 
special  work  to  do.  These  were  men  like  the  smitl 
the  carpenter,  the  wheelwright  and  the  shepherc 
Because  they  spent  their  time  in  doing  special  worl 
others  worked  for  them  on  the  land. 
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QUESTIONS 

A 

What  were  the  houses  in  the  villages  built  of  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  fireplaces,  the  floors,  the  chimneys, 
the  walls,  the  furniture? 

How  was  a  man  dressed?  A  woman?  A  child? 

What  did  the  villagers  eat  and  drink? 

Did  most  of  the  men  have  land?  How  much?  How  did  they 
pay  their  rent? 

B 

Why  were  different  villages  built  of  different  materials? 

What  crops  grew  in  the  great  fields?  What  crops  are  grown 
to-day  that  were  not  grown  then? 

Why  was  one  field  left  unploughed  each  year? 

vlost  of  the  people  were  serfs  and  could  not  leave  the  village. 
But  they  had  land.  Do  you  think  they  were  well  off,  or 
badly  off?  Why? 
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A  FOX  AND  CHICKENS 

illustration  shows  a  page  from  an  old  book.  In  the  picture  the  man  in 
ree  is  picking  pears ,  while  below  some  ducks  are  watching  a  fox  kill  a 

chicken. 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH 


IN  early  English  days  the  country  began  to  1 
divided  up  into  parishes,  each  with  a  church  ar 
a  priest.  In  each  parish  some  land,  called  glebe,  w; 
given  to  the  priest. 

Saxon  churches  were  sometimes  built  of  woo< 
sometimes  of  stone,  and  sometimes  both  wood  ar 
stone  were  used.  There  are  not  many  Saxon  church 
left,  but  many  old  churches  still  have  Saxon  ston 
work  in  them,  either  a  little  window,  or  an  arch,  or 
piece  of  wall,  or  some  carving,  or  a  tombstone. 

Saxon  churches  built  of  stone  were  heavy  ar 
clumsy.  Their  arches  were  round,  but  not  we] 
shaped.  But  the  Normans  knew  much  more  aboi 
building  with  stone.  They  had  lived  for  a  hundn 
years  in  a  country  which  had  never  forgotten  ho 
the  Romans  built. 

Most  of  the  stones  in  early  English  buildings  we: 
rather  rough  because  they  had  been  chipped  into  shaj 
by  picks  and  axes.  But  the  Normans  used  chisels  f< 
carving  stone. 

The  Normans  rebuilt  the  English  churches,  or  buj 
new  ones,  and  soon  there  were  hundreds  of  fine  No 
man  churches. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

A  small  parish  with  few  people  in  it  needed  only 
small  church;  but  the  big  parishes  in  large  villag 
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A  SAXON  CHURCH 

lis  little  church  {at  Bradford-on- Avon)  was  built  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
xons.  It  is  very  simple  and  plain ,  and  it  has  few  windows.  Notice  that  it 
lery  different  from  the  fine  churches  with  many  windows  which  the  Normans 

built . 

id  towns  often  had  very  big  churches.  The  largest 
all  were  the  wonderful  cathedrals  like  those  at  Dur- 
m  and  Lincoln,  where  great  arches  rise  on  mighty 
liars,  and  above  them  more  arches,  and  sometimes 
en  a  third  row  with  windows.  (See  page  25.) 

In  the  cathedral  cities  lived  the  bishops.  The 
shop  was  the  chief  of  all  the  priests  in  his  district, 
d  that  district  might  have  scores  of  parishes.  The 
shop  had  much  power. 

From  time  to  time  the  bishop  visited  his  parishes. 
3  saw  if  each  church  was  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
the  priest  was  doing  his  duty  well.  In  those  times 
erybody  had  to  attend  church,  and  a  landowner 
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AN  EARLY  ALTAR  PIECE 

This  beautijul  carving  in  ivory  was  used  to  decorate  an  altar.  The  scene 
which  are  shown  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ ,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  th 
picture  show  the  wise  men  following  the  star  and  coming  to  the  manger. 

had  to  pay  one-tenth  of  his  crops  and  young  animals! 
or  money  that  would  be  worth  about  the  same,  tc 
help  to  keep  up  the  church,  and  to  pay  the  priest 
and  bishops.  . 

In  this  way  the  priest  was  able  to  keep  himself,  tc 
look  after  the  church,  to  conduct  the  services  and  tc 
help  the  sick  and  the  poor.  If  it  were  a  big  church, 
he  sometimes  had  a  school  at  which  a  few  boys  were 
taught  to  read  a  little  Latin  and  to  sing  in  the  church 
services. 

Many  churches  became  rich.  For  not  only  were 
there  the  “  tenths  55  (or  “tithes  ”),  but  often  rich  people 
left  pieces  of  land  to  the  church  after  their  death. 
Sometimes  kings,  like  the  good  King  Alfred,  or  King 
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NORMAN  ARCHES  IN  ROCHESTER  CASTLE 

the  beautiful  churches  and  cathedrals  which  the  Normans  built  there  were 
my  fine  arched  windows.  These  arches  were  rounded.  Contrast  the  Saxon 
church  {page  75)  and  Gloucester  Cathedral  {page  79). 

dward  the  Confessor,  gave  much  land,  with  villages 

1  it,  to  a  bishop,  so  that  there  should  be  money 

►  build  more  or  better  churches,  or  to  enlarge  the 

ithedral. 

That  is  why  so  many  villages  had  as  their  lord  not 
baron,  or  a  knight,  but  a  bishop.  A  bishop  might 
rve  villages  in  many  parts  of  England,  far  away 
om  his  own  district.  He  or  his  chief  men  visited 
em  from  time  to  time,  and  stayed  at  the  manor- 
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GARGOYLES 


This  illustration  shows  three  of  the  strange  figures  which  men  used  to  cam 
on  the  outsides  of  buildings.  The  gargoyle  in  the  middle  is  from  the  Temph 
Church ,  London ,  and  the  others  are  from  Magdalen  College ,  Oxford. 


Photos  Newton  and ] 


house  if  there  was  one.  Sometimes  the  inn  belongec 
to  the  bishop  and  he  stayed  there. 

GOTHIC  CHURCHES 

But  later,  when  churches  were  rebuilt,  the  new 
parts  were  not  built  in  the  Norman  style.  At  about 
the  time  of  King  Henry  II  a  new  way  of  building 
came  in,  called  the  Gothic  style. 

In  this  style  all  the  arches  were  pointed  at  the  top. 
The  pillars  were  taller  and  more  slender,  and  the  bases 
and  tops  were  carved,  often  in  very  beautiful  ways 
showing  flowers  and  leaves.  As  the  masons  and 
builders  learned  more  and  more  about  this  style,  they 
were  able  to  build  better  and  larger  and  lovelier  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  filled  with  fine  stained  glass.  They 
began  also  to  carve  beautiful  images.  Outside  there 
were  dainty  carved  pinnacles,  and  under  them  strange 
figures  of  evil  beasts  and  ugly  men,  which  may  have 
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A  CLOISTER  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL 

e  building  here  is  finer  and  more  beautiful  than  the  Norman  work  shown 
)age  77.  The  arches  are  delicate  and  graceful;  they  are  in  the  Perpendicular 
e  (a  later  form  of  the  Gothic ).  Notice  the  splendid  stained  glass  windows . 

en  meant  to  show  that  the  Church  cast  out  evil 
rits. 

?rom  about  that  time  onwards,  scores  of  most  lovely 
irches  were  built,  or  new  parts  added  to  old  ones, 
ere  are  carvings  on  pillars  and  roof  and  arches, 
lutiful  coloured  glass  in  the  windows — story-pictures 
angels  or  saints  painted  on  the  walls — and  richly 
•ved  tombs.  Most  of  the  churches  of  that  time 
re  more  beautiful  than  any  built  before  or  since. 
Vlany  of  them  still  remain  and  serve  exactly  the 
tie  parishes  as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  Why  is  the  church  often  the  most  interesting  building  in 

village? 

2.  What  were  the  Saxon  churches  like? 

3.  What  were  the  pillars  and  arches  like  in  a  Norman  churclj^ 

4.  What  is  a  Gothic  arch? 

5.  What  would  you  look  for  in  a  church  built  in  the  fourteen 

century? 

6.  What  was  a  bishop?  Who  was  head  of  the  Church? 

B 

1.  Write  an  account  of  churches  up  to  1485,  speaking  of  ( a )  Saxo. 

( b )  Norman,  (c)  Gothic  churches. 

2.  Why  were  schools  held  in  churches? 

3.  What  were  tithes?  Why  were  they  paid? 

4.  What  language  was  used  in  Church  services?  Why? 

5.  Make  drawings  of  Norman  windows,  arches  and  pillars,  Goth! 

arches  and  windows. 
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PART  OF  AN  OLD  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture ,  made  of  stained  glass ,  showing  a  betrotha 
The  picture  is  made  up  of  many  little  pieces  of  coloured  glass ,  cleverly  shapes 
and  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lead .  It  was  made  in  the  thirteenth  centur 
and.  it  is  two  feet  across. 


MONKS  AND  FRIARS 


"^HE  word  Church  is  rather  puzzling,  because  we 
-  use  it  with  two  meanings.  Sometimes  (as  when 
3  talk  of  cc  the  Church  of  England  ”)  we  mean  all 
e  people  who  hold  the  same  beliefs,  and  worship  in 
e  same  way.  At  other  times  the  word  means  just  a 
lilding,  as  when  we  speak  of  cc  the  parish  church.55 
In  the  days  of  which  we  are  reading  there  were  the 
shops  and  deans  and  priests  to  carry  on  the  services 
the  Church.  But  there  were  other  men  and 
)men  who  helped  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
lurch. 

These  were  the  monks  and  nuns.  They  were  men 
d  women  who  did  not  go  about  the  villages  and 
wns,  but  lived  apart  and  spent  their  time  in  prayer, 
worshipping  God  and  in  studying  God’s  word, 
le  monks  lived  in  a  monastery,  and  nuns  in  a 
nnery. 

If  there  were  many  monks  in  a  monastery  it  was 
very  big  house  indeed.  Each  monk  might  have  a 
de  separate  room,  called  a  cell,  or  there  might  be 
big  sleeping-room,  the  dormitory,  for  all  of  them. 
There  was  a  large  hall  for  meals,  a  library,  a 
:chen,  rooms  for  the  sick  monks  (the  infirmary),  a 
est-house,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  chapel  or 
urch.  These  buildings  were  placed  so  that  they 
ide  a  square  or  an  oblong,  the  middle  of  which  was 
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THE  GREAT  CLOISTER  AT  FOUNTAINS  ABBEY 


In  such  beautiful  cloisters  as  these  the  monks  used  to  work  and  pray.  Unde\ 
these  arches  they  wrote  their  manuscripts  and  drew  the  pictures  which  illus¬ 
trate  them  ( see  page  yf).  The  cloister  is  open  to  the  airi  and  there  is  m 
glass  in  the  windows . 


open,  with  a  green  lawn.  Against  the  buildings  wa* 
a  wide,  covered  path  round  the  lawn.  This  coverec 
path  was  called  the  cloisters. 

There  were  large  gardens,  a  fish-pond,  and  ofter 
a  stream  of  water  which  worked  a  mill  to  grind  com 
into  flour.  And  round  the  whole  monastery  was  a 
high  wall,  with  a  big  gateway  and  heavy  doors. 

Monasteries  were  of  all  sizes;  some  contained  onl) 
a  few  monks,  while  others  had  over  a  hundred.  Some 
started  by  being  small  and  poor,  with  few  buildings. 
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NUNS  IN  THEIR  STALLS 


uch  as  the  monks  spent  their  lives  in  a  monastery ,  so  did  the  nuns  in  a 
* inery ,  in  work  and  prayer.  This  picture ,  which  is  from  an  old  manuscript , 
shows  the  nuns  in  their  places  in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery. 

it  as  time  went  on  they  grew  bigger  and  richer, 
'ore  buildings  were  put  up,  and  some  of  their 
lurches  were  beautiful.  Some  of  our  cathedrals  (like 
y  and  Norwich)  were  once  churches  forming  part  of 
monastery. 

THE  MONKS 

A  large  monastery  was  called  an  Abbey,  and  the 
lief  monk  was  the  Abbot.  Under  him  was  a  Prior, 
here  was  a  Sacristan,  who  looked  after  the  buildings; 

1  Almoner,  who  gave  alms  to  the  poor  and  needy 
Dm  outside  the  Abbey ;  and  a  Hospitaller,  who  looked 
ter  guests  and  visitors  and  the  other  monks. 

The  young  men  who  were  trained  to  become  monks 
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were  called  novices.  There  were  also  many  servant 
and  workpeople  who  lived  in  or  near  the  monastery. 

The  monks  all  dressed  in  the  same  way,  in  a  rougl 
robe  with  a  hood,  and  with  sandals  on  their  feet 
They  promised  never  to  marry,  had  nothing  of  theii 
own,  and  had  to  obey  the  abbot  in  every  way. 

Every  day  there  were  eight  services  in  the  chapel 
and  the  monks  took  part  in  all  of  them.  Between 
the  morning  services  they  read  and  studied,  or  taught 
the  younger  men.  In  the  afternoon  they  worked  hard 
for  many  hours,  perhaps  in  the  garden,  perhaps  copy¬ 
ing  books,  and  drawing  coloured  pictures  in  them. 
For  in  those  days  all  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  books  in  the  world  were 
written  by  monks.  They  have  most  beautiful  designs 
and  drawings  round  the  writing.  The  colours  are 
very  rich  and  lovely,  and  the  drawing  is  fine  and 
dainty.  (See  pages  73  and  107.) 

Nearly  all  the  books  they  wrote  or  copied  were 
about  God,  His  Angels,  His  Saints;  or  prayer  books 
and  parts  of  the  Bible. 

In  a  few  monasteries  monks  wrote  history  books. 
One  of  these  history  books  was  written  by  the  good 
and  clever  monk  Bede  in  the  monastery  at  Jarrow. 
In  other  monasteries,  year  by  year,  the  monks 
wrote  down  anything  important  that  happened  in  the 
country. 

Now,  where  did  the  food  and  clothing  for  all  these 
monks  come  from?  Where  did  they  get  the  money 
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THE  PRIORY  AT  CASTLE  ACRE,  NORFOLK 

is  illustration  shows  the  house  where  the  Abbot  lodged ,  and  the  beautiful 
t  front  of  the  Priory  itself  Notice  that  the  big  arch  is  Gothic ,  while  the 
lower  arches  are  Norman  in  shape. 

pay  for  their  fine  buildings,  and  to  pay  for  the 
)d  they  gave  to  poor  people? 

Just  as  kings  and  rich  people  gave  manors — villages 
th  all  their  land — to  bishops  so  that  the  cathedrals 
d  churches  might  be  well  off,  so  they  also  gave 
mors  to  monasteries. 

A  great  monastery  in  time  came  to  have  lands  in 
my  parts  of  the  country.  The  lands  were  looked 
er  by  a  bailiff,  who  was  not  a  monk,  but  was  the 
bot’s  man.  The  priest  in  those  villages  was  the 
bot’s  vicar.  In  most  other  villages  the  priest  was 
led  a  rector. 
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From  each  of  the  abbot’s  villages  corn,  wool,  hone^ 
fowls,  eggs,  peas,  beans  were  sent  to  the  abbey.  Unt 
it  was  ready  to  be  taken  in  waggons  to  the  abbey  mile 
and  miles  away,  much  of  it  was  stored  in  great  barn: 

Some  monasteries  had  manors  in  hilly  parts  of  th 
country,  where  there  was  not  much  cornland.  Therl 
the  monks  persuaded  the  villagers  to  rear  larg 
numbers  of  sheep.  The  wool  from  those  sheep  mad 
many  monasteries  rich.  It  also  made  England  rich 
for  before  long  many  other  lords  of  manors  began  tj 
rear  sheep  and  sell  the  wool. 

A  great  deal  of  English  wool  was  sold  every  yea 
to  spinners  and  weavers  in  Flanders  and  Italy.  Bu 
in  the  days  of  Edward  III  Englishmen  were  becoming 
good  weavers,  and  much  good  English  cloth  was  sol< 
every  year  in  other  countries. 

Besides  the  starting  of  the  wool  trade  we  owe  som< 
other  important  things  to  the  monks.  Many  of  then 
had  lived  in  other  monasteries  in  Italy  or  France 
where  some  of  the  very  first  monasteries  started;  anc 
there  they  learned  many  things  which  they  afterward! 
taught  in  England. 

They  were  able  to  teach  better  ways  of  building, 
carving,  painting  or  gardening.  They  knew  more  oi 
music  and  books,  and  better  ways  of  treating  diseases, 

- 

THE  FRIARS 

Perhaps  Englishmen  learned  most  of  all  from  people 
who  began  to  come  to  England  (1221)  a  few  years 
after  King  John  died.  These  were  the  friars.  They 


A  FRIAR  TEACHING 

?  friars  went  about  among  poor  and  unhappy  people ,  preaching  to  them , 
'ingthem,  and  teaching  them  the  ways  of  Christianity.  Their  work  began 
i  the  teaching  and  example  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic.  The  friars 
irded  all  men  as  their  brothers ,  and  the  word  “friar”  itself  means 

“ brother 

s  picture  shows  a  friar  preaching  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
gathered  round  to  hear  him. 
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were  like  monks  in  some  ways,  for  they  wore  Ion 
robes  and  hoods;  they  did  not  marry,  and  they  live 
together  in  one  building.  But  they  did  not  shut  their 
selves  up  in  monasteries  as  most  of  the  monks  did. 

They  built  their  friaries  in  or  near  towns,  and  fror 
them  they  went  about  preaching  and  teaching,  lookin 
after  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful.  They  had  t 
live  on  anything  that  people  cared  to  give  them;  an< 
often  they  had  to  ask  for  food.  For  many,  man 
years,  while  they  and  their  friaries  were  poor,  the 
helped  thousands  of  poor  folk  and  were  much  loved 
Many  of  them  spent  their  whole  lives  in  trying  to  d 
good  to  the  poor  and  wretched  people. 

But  the  friars  became  so  loved  that  people  begai 
to  give  much  money  and  land  to  friaries.  So  th 
friaries  became  rich  and  began  to  have  fine  buildings. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  What  was  a  monk?  A  nun? 

2.  Where  did  monks  live? 

3.  What  parts  were  there  to  a  monastery? 

4.  Which  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  buildings? 

5.  Who  was  an  Abbot,  a  Prior,  a  Sacristan,  an  Almoner? 

6.  Why  were  the  Friars  so  much  loved  at  first? 

B 

1.  Why  did  people  become  monks  or  nuns? 

2.  How  did  monks  spend  the  day? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  the  monks  do  much  good? 

4.  How  did  monasteries  become  rich? 

5.  What  differences  were  there  between  monks  and  friars? 

6.  Was  there  any  monastery  or  friary  in  your  district?  If  so,  ar 

there  any  traces  of  it  left? 


TOWNS 


nHERE  were  not  many  large  towns  in  England. 

■  London,  Bristol,  York,  Gloucester,  Norwich  and 
icoln,  were  fairly  large,  but  most  of  the  others  were 
at  we  should  call  to-day  large  villages.  And,  at 
t,  these,  like  the  smaller  villages,  had  lords  who 
lly  ruled  them. 

/[any  towns  had  barons  as  their  lords,  but  most 
ms  had  the  king  as  their  lord.  Some  of  the  bishops 
1  the  abbots  were  lords  of  towns .  The  little  town 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  instance,  belonged  to  the 
)ot  of  the  monastery  there. 

"he  people  of  the  town  had  to  pay  to  their  lord 
ney  or  food  or  clothing,  or  something  of  what 
y  made.  The  law  courts  which  settled  quarrels 
e  held  by  him  or  by  someone  whom  he  chose. 

"he  people  could  not  hold  a  market  in  which  to 
r  and  sell  food  and  other  things  unless  the  lord 
1  them  they  could  do  so.  The  market  was  his 
rket,  and  he  had  to  be  paid  by  anyone  who  wanted 
set  up  a  stall  (or  booth)  in  it. 

CHARTERS 

"he  townsmen — burgesses  they  were  called — did  not 
this.  And  as  time  went  on  the  chief  townsmen 
it  to  their  lord  and  said  to  him,  “We  want  to  buy 
n  you  the  right  to  have  our  market  for  ourselves; 
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we  want  to  look  after  it  for  ourselves  and  make  01 
own  rules  for  it.  We  will  pay  you,  every  year,  moi 
money  than  you  have  ever  had  before  from  the  marke 
tolls.  Will  you  agree?  55 

If  the  lord  said,  “Yes!  I  will  agree,55  someor 
(generally  a  priest)  wrote  out  on  parchment  exactl 
what  the  townspeople  were  allowed  to  do,  and  whs 
they  must  pay.  Then  his  seal  was  stamped  in  wa 
on  the  parchment,  and  the  chief  burgesses  took  awa 
the  charter ,  as  it  was  called,  and  kept  it,  locked  up  i 
a  strong  box. 

From  that  time  the  burgesses  themselves  would  ha\ 
the  market,  which  might  be  held  in  the  market-plac 
wherever  it  was,  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  burgess< 
themselves  used  to  pay  for  stalls  in  it ;  and  they  mac 
a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  town  pay  more  j 
have  a  stall  than  they  did  themselves.  They  mac 
rules  about  the  times  when  the  market  would  ope 
and  close,  about  the  prices  to  be  charged,  and  aboi 
who  should  be  allowed  to  trade. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  I  that  towi 
began  to  buy  such  charters  from  their  lords,  and,  1 
time  went  on,  the  chief  burgesses  began  to  try  to  bu 
other  rights  from  their  lord.  They  bought  the  rigl 
to  collect  taxes  from  all  the  townspeople,  and  pa 
them  all  to  their  lord  in  one  sum,  instead  of  haviri 
the  lord’s  officers  coming  to  collect  them. 

They  bought  also  the  right  to  have  a  court  < 
their  own,  in  which  small  quarrels  could  be  triec 
and  they  bought  the  right  to  have  a  mayor  chose 
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A  KING  GRANTING  A  CHARTER 

picture ,  which  is  from  the  original  charter  itself  shows  the  king  granting 
barter  to  the  people  of  the  town.  Hanging  from  the  charter  is  the  Great 
which  shows  that  the  king  has  agreed  to  what  is  written  in  the  charter . 
Looking  on  is  a  bishop. 
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Each  town  tried  as  much  as  it  could  to  keep  mC 
of  its  trade  for  its  own  people.  The  burgesses  in  mo 
markets  had  the  right  to  buy  all  they  wanted  befo 
any  strangers  could  buy  anything.  And  in  each  tov 
those  who  had  the  same  kind  of  work  joined  togeth 
in  what  they  called  a  gild. 

Every  weaver  in  the  town  had  to  join  the  weave] 


Courtesy]  [ British  Miu 

A  SHOP — SELLING  MIRRORS 

This  picture  shows  a  traveller  buying  a  mirror ,  which  was  made  of  polisi 
metal.  On  the  counter  are  more  mirrors ,  some  combs  and  some  instrume ; 
for  curling  hair.  The  traveller  is  probably  a  pilgrim  :  notice  his  staff i 

from  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  aldermen  to  hef 
the  mayor. 

Whatever  they  bought  was  written  down  carefully  < 
parchment,  which  was  sealed  with  the  lord’s  seal,  ai 
so  became  a  charter. 


GILDS 


’dally  drawn  by]  [/?.  Wenban 

A  TOWN  IN  OLDEN  TIMES 

his  picture  shows  a  street  in  an  old  town.  In  the  distance  is  a  part  oj 
f  town  wall ,  with  one  of  the  gates.  Notice  that  the  top  parts  of  the 
! ises  hang  out  over  the  street,  and  that  there  is  a  sundial  on  the  nearest 
house.  In  front  of  the  picture  is  a  stall  where  goods  are  sold. 

Id  and  obey  its  rules.  He  was  not  to  work  after 
irk,  since  only  in  daylight  could  he  weave  good 
oth.  He  was  not  to  cheat  in  any  way.  He  was 
)t  to  sell  his  cloth  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  or  for 
is,  because  then  the  other  weavers  would  lose  trade. 
Every  carpenter,  every  butcher,  every  baker,  every 
an  of  whatever  trade  had  to  join  his  gild.  He  had 
pay  a  fee  to  it  and  obey  its  rules.  These  rules 
ere  made  by  the  chief  men  of  each  gild.  The  head 
‘  each  gild  was  the  warden,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
e  other  members. 
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When  a  member  of  the  gild  was  ill,  the  other 
members  helped  him.  When  he  died,  his  funeral  was 
often  paid  for  by  the  gild,  and  his  widow  and  children 
helped  with  money  from  the  gild. 

If  he  broke  the  rules,  the  gild  could  punish  him1 
by  fines,  by  taking  away  his  tools,  or  by  driving  him 
out  of  the  gild  so  that  he  might  not  buy  or  sell  in 
the  town.  Or  he  might  be  put  into  the  stocks,  or 
the  pillory,  and  there  be  teased  and  pelted  by  anyone 
who  passed. 

WHAT  THE  TOWNS  WERE  LIKE 

Rules  were  also  made  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
about  the  town  itself,  how  the  houses  should  be  built, 
how  the  streets  should  be  kept  clean,  how  the  wells 
and  streams  should  not  be  made  dirty. 

But  what  did  these  old  towns  look  like  at  that  time? 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  often  winding.  They 
had  gutters  down  the  middle,  and,  because  there  were 
no  drains  or  sewers  to  the  houses,  all  the  dirty  water 
and  refuse  would  be  thrown  into  the  gutters  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  rain.  These  gutters  were  nearly 
always  very  foul  and  evil-smelling. 

Some  of  the  oldest  towns  (really  important  ones  like 
London,  York,  Chester,  Southampton)  had  strong  walls 
round  them.  Some  of  these  walls  were  first  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  parts  of  them  still  stand  to-day. 

In  these  towns  the  houses  were  often  very  small  and 
close  together,  and  if  there  were  upstairs  rooms  they 
were  built  out  farther  than  the  lower  ones.  This  was 
not  a  bad  plan,  for  it  sheltered  people  who  walked 
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A  WALLED  TOWN 

t is  picture ,  from  an  old  manuscript ,  shows  the  walls  of  a  town .  Many 
m  were  protected  by  such  walls  in  olden  days.  Notice  the  portcullis  in 
gateway  on  the  right ,  the  church  in  the  town  itself  and  the  minstrels 
heralding  the  approach  of  an  important  person. 

ong.  There  were  no  pavements.  But  only  the 
:hest  burgesses  had  houses  with  rooms  upstairs,  and 
ese  were  often  more  like  what  we  should  call  attics 
lofts. 

There  were  no  factories.  Every  gildsman  who  made 
ings  made  them  in  his  own  house  and  showed  them 
his  front  window,  or  waited  till  market-day,  when 
‘  showed  them  on  a  stall. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  dark.  Only  in  the 
arket-place  and  round  the  churches  was  there 
enty  of  light  and  air.  These  old  towns  had  many 
urches,  each  with  its  own  little  parish  round  it — 
irhaps  six  or  seven  streets  with  a  few  hundred  houses 
One  of  the  most  important,  and  sometimes  one  of 
e  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  was  the  Gildhall. 
lis  was  the  place  where  the  gilds  had  their  meetings 
Ld  their  feasts,  and  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  met. 
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In  many  towns  the  gilds  or  some  rich  burgess  had 
almshouses  built  in  which  the  aged  poor  might  live.! 
In  other  towns  the  gilds  or  rich  burgesses  founded 
little  schools,  and  paid  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  a  few 
boys.  In  some  places  the  gilds  added  chapels  to  some 
of  the  old  churches. 

Some  towns  had  grown  up  round  castles  or  monas¬ 
teries.  In  others  friaries  had  been  started.  Some 
towns  had  fine  inns  with  big  courtyards  and  stables 
for  many  horses.  In  the  fifteenth  century  many, 
English  towns  were  very  busy  places,  and  on  market- 1 
days  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people  on  foot, 
and  on  horseback,  with  waggons  and  carts  jolting  over, 
the  rough  cobbles  and  splashing  in  the  gutters. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  Name  a  few  towns  that  were  fairly  big  in  England  before  the 

days  of  the  Tudors. 

2.  Who  was  the  lord  of  a  town? 

3.  What  could  he  do? 

4.  What  were  the  streets  like? 

5.  What  were  the  houses  like? 

6.  What  were  almshouses?  Were  there  any  schools? 

B 

1.  What  was  a  charter.  How  did  a  town  get  it? 

2.  What  power  did  a  town  wish  to  get?  Why? 

3.  What  was  a  gild?  What  did  a  gild  do? 

4.  What  was  the  Gildhall?  Is  there  one  in  your  town  now? 

What  takes  place  there? 


FAIRS 


HE  villagers  from  miles  round  came  now  and 


then  to  the  town  markets  to  buy  things.  Much 
that  they  needed  they  could  make  or  grow  themselves, 
but  if  they  wanted  such  things  as  fine  cloth  or  silk, 
knives  or  needles,  they  had  to  buy  them. 

Every  village  needed  to  buy  iron  for  the  smith’s 
work,  and  salt.  Such  things  as  these  were  to  be 
obtained  most  easily  in  one  of  the  big  markets 
called  a  fair. 

At  a  few  places  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  or  a  lord  had 
been  given  the  right  to  hold  a  great  fair,  perhaps  once 
a  year.  To  have  the  right  to  hold  such  a  fair  was 
a  very  good  way  of  getting  money  to  help  an  abbey 
or  a  hospital.  For  all  the  fees  or  tolls  which  had  to 
De  paid  for  stalls,  and  all  the  fines  which  had  to  be 
Daid  by  those  who  broke  the  rules  of  the  market,  went 
to  the  man  whose  fair  it  was. 

The  two  largest  fairs  were  held  at  Winchester  and 
at  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  but  there  were  many 
others. 

The  fair  at  Winchester  was  ruled  by  the  Bishop, 
and  lasted  sixteen  days.  It  was  held  on  a  common 
outside  the  city  walls.  A  large  part  of  the  common 
was  strongly  fenced  in  with  wooden  stakes,  and  inside 
the  fence  wooden  stalls  or  booths  were  built.  Anyone 
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who  wanted  to  hire  a  stall  had  to  go  to  the  Tolbooth , 
where  the  Bishop’s  officers  were,  and  pay  a  fee,  or 
toll. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rules  of  this  fair.  Fish 
and  poultry  shall  not  be  bought  wholesale  (to  sell 
again)  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  If  a 
man  has  a  board  on  which  fish  are  laid  out  for  sale 
he  must  pay  a  farthing  a  day.  For  every  cartload  of 
fish  he  must  pay  a  halfpenny.  If  he  is  not  a 
burgess  of  Winchester  he  must  pay  a  larger  toll  for 
every  cartload,  horse-load  or  man-load.  Bakers  must 
all  make  good  bread  of  full  weight,  and  every  baker 
must  put  his  seal  on  his  loaves. 

Not  only  English  traders  but  merchants  from  other 
countries  came  to  these  fairs.  French,  Italian  and 
Flemish  merchants’  ships  would  try  to  get  to  London 
or  Southampton  in  good  time  so  that  their  fine  wares 
might  be  carried  on  pack-horses  to  the  fairs. 

The  merchants  brought  silks,  velvets,  lace,  fine  glass 
and  pottery,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  work,  and,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important,  sugar  and  spices,  such  as 
pepper,  ginger,  cloves  and  cinnamon.  In  those  days, 
when  so  much  salt  meat  and  salt  fish  had  to  be  eaten, 
spices  were  badly  needed  to  make  the  food  taste 
pleasant. 

The  English  country-people  gazed  at  these  fine 
things.  No  doubt  many  an  English  weaver,  potter, 
glass-maker,  leather  worker,  after  seeing  these  foreign 
goods,  went  home  and  tried  to  make  things  like  them. 

Then,  too,  there  were  conjurers  and  jugglers, 
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7z<?  lady  is  pointing  to  the  purse  she  wishes  to  buy.  Hanging  up  are  belts 
and  other  things  made  of  leather.  Notice  the  king  standing  on  the  left. 


ancers  and  singers,  fortune  tellers  and  people 
ho  sold  medicine.  And  what  a  crowd  and  noise 
lere  was! 

One  part  of  the  fair  ground  was  set  aside  for  the 
tie  of  animals.  There  in  pens  made  of  hurdles  were 
leep,  goats,  pigs,  cows  and  horses.  In  and  out  of 
le  pens  the  frightened  animals  were  driven  through 
le  crowds.  More  squealing  and  shouting !  More 
'ushing  and  elbowing! 
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Specially  drawn  by\  [ Ernest  Aris 

AT  THE  CLOTH  STALL 

The  stall-keeper  and  the  buyer  are  quarrelling ,  while  the  Bishop's  officer  is 
blowing  his  whistle.  Notice  the  pig  being  driven  across  the  market-place. 

THE  COURT 

Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  been  cheated  at 
a  cloth  stall.  His  friends  stand  around  him  and 
take  his  part  as  he  quarrels  with  the  cloth-seller. 
The  stall-keeper  is  half-angry,  half-afraid,  for  a  crowd 
like  this  may  get  very  angry.  Then  over  will  go  his 
stall,  and  he  will  be  lucky  to  escape  a  beating. 

Luckily  for  him  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  fair  has 
heard  the  shouting.  He  pushes  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  for  everyone  knows  by  his  dress  that  he  is  one 
of  the  Bishop’s  officers.  He  listens  to  what  each  side 
has  to  say,  and  blows  a  whistle  to  call  another  officer 
who  then  takes  charge  of  the  stall.  The  stall-keeper 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  A  BAKER 

'his  unhappy  man  is  a  baker  who  has  given  people  short  weight  in  the 
aves  he  has  sold  them.  As  a  punishment  he  is  being  pulled  along  the 
road ,  bound  hand  and  foot ,  by  a  horse. 

nd  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  been  cheated  are  then 
iken  to  the  Tolbooth. 

There  before  a  number  of  merchants,  each  says  what 
e  has  to  say,  and  the  little  court  of  merchants  decide 
ho  is  right.  If  the  buyer  has  been  cheated,  the  stall- 
older  is  not  allowed  to  go  until  he  has  paid  a  fine. 

'  he  will  not  pay,  some  of  his  cloth  is  taken,  his  stall 
shut  up,  and  he  is  turned  out  of  the  fair.  If  the 
uyer  has  not  been  cheated,  he  is  fined  for  disturbing 
le  fair,  or  he  may  be  put  in  the  stocks. 

For  every  fair  had  a  little  court  of  well-to-do 
lerchants  who  settled  troubles  such  as  these.  If 
uyer  and  seller  could  not  agree  about  the  price,  then 
le  court  decided  for  them;  the  court  also  fixed  the 
rices  of  some  goods  for  the  day,  and  no-one  was 
lowed  to  sell  those  goods  for  either  more  or  less 
lan  the  fixed  price.  This  court  was  called  by  a 
range  name — the  Court  of  Dusty  Feet. 

It  was  given  that  name  because  nearly  everyone 
ho  came  to  that  court  with  his  troubles  or  his  needs 
ime  in  a  hurry,  and  did  not  bother  to  clean  the 
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dust  and  mud  from  his  feet.  At  any  other  court  il 
would  have  been  thought  wrong  to  appear  like  that 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  What  was  the  difference  between  a  town  market  and  a  fair: 

2.  Which  were  the  greatest  fairs  of  England?  Were  there  man) 

others? 

3.  What  might  be  sold  at  a  fair? 

4.  What  were  tolls?  Who  had  them? 

5.  Who  came  to  sell  goods  at  fairs? 

6.  What  was  the  Court  of  Dusty  Feet? 

B 

1.  Why  were  fairs  needed  in  England  then? 

2.  What  caused  the  fairs  to  die  out? 

3.  Picture  a  lord’s  steward  from  a  manor  going  to  the  fair  ati 

Stourbridge.  What  would  he  take  to  sell?  What  would  he 
buy? 

4.  Were  any  fairs  held  within  your  county?  Are  any  still  held? 
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DURING  these  times  all  travellers  made  their 
journeys  by  road,  for  there  were  no  trains.  Most 
the  people  who  went  on  long  journeys  rode  horses, 
t  some  walked.  The  roads  were  very  busy.  Let 
think  we  are  looking  at  a  road  in  the  reign  of 
[ward  III,  and  in  order  that  we  shall  see  plenty  of 
ople  pass,  we  will  suppose  it  is  a  road  leading  to 
ourbridge,  where  the  fair  is  about  to  begin. 
Remember  Stourbridge  was  close  to  Cambridge, 
d  Cambridge  was  then  a  port  with  many  little 
larves  or  quays.  For  the  Fens  had  not  then  been 
ained,  and  boats  came  slowly  up  the  winding 
annels  from  the  North  Sea. 

Cambridge  was  at  the  joining  of  several  very  im- 
rtant  old  roads,  some  of  them  Roman  roads.  There 
is  the  road  from  London,  the  road  from  Norwich, 
s  road  from  the  West  and  the  Midlands,  the  road 
>m  the  North;  for  Cambridge  was  on  the  first  solid 
Dund  west  of  the  Fens,  which  were  mostly  dreadful 
amps.  Everybody  who  wanted  to  get  to  or  from 
e  Eastern  Counties,  to  or  from  the  North,  the  West 
d  the  Midlands  had  to  go  through  Cambridge, 
lat  is  why  Stourbridge  fair  became  so  important. 
Before  and  during  the  fair  every  road  round 
imbridge  was  a  long  line  of  carts  and  waggons,  none 
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of  them  with  springs,  many  of  them  with  solii 
wooden  wheels.  Some  were  drawn  by  horses,  other 
by  oxen. 

In  the  line  were  long  strings  of  pack-horses  heat 
to  tail,  pacing  along  with  here  and  there  a  merchant 
or  one  of  his  men  on  horseback  whipping  themi 
shouting  to  them,  guiding  them.  Over  the  bad 
of  each  pack-horse  were  slung  two  great  bales  o 
bundles  of  goods,  wrapped  in  cloth  or  in  baskets  o: 
boxes. 

Here  we  see  a  lord  and  his  lady  going  to  the  fair 
He  rides  a  tall,  powerful  horse;  she  is  on  a  little  Aral 
steed.  Behind  them  ride  half  a  dozen  servants,  armed) 
and  other  servants  lead  pack-horses  with  the  luggage 
the  party  needs. 

Then  comes  a  herd  of  pigs  squealing  and  wander¬ 
ing.  They  are  being  brought  from  a  manor  not  man) 
miles  away,  but  the  swineherd  is  nearly  worn  out  with 
trying  to  keep  them  to  the  road.  Then  we  are 
surprised  to  see  a  flock  of  geese  with  wings  cut  sc 
that  they  cannot  fly.  These  also  are  being  broughl 
from  a  manor  a  few  miles  off.  We  shall  see  othei 
flocks,  waddling  and  quacking  and  giving  as  much 
trouble  to  the  goose-herd  as  the  pigs  do  to  the 
swineherd. 

Here  come  bands  of  pilgrims,  some  on  horses,  some 
on  donkeys,  some  on  foot.  They  are  on  the  way  tc 
Canterbury  to  pray  and  to  leave  gifts  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  Becket.  On  the  way  they  will  call  al 
other  holy  places  like  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  St.  Albans 


becially  drawn ]  [by  Rowles 

TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  ROAD 


behind  the  swineherd  come  a  woman  and  her  child ,  a  travelling  pedlar  on 
\>ot,  and  a  jester  mounted  on  a  donkey.  The  knight  is  attended  by  two  men-at- 
rms.  Notice  the  heavy  horses  and  the  clumsy  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  Beside 
the  cart  is  a  wayfaring  friar. 
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Following  them  is  a  King’s  Messenger.  He  rides 
fast,  shouting  to  everybody  to  clear  the  way  for  him. 
Then  plodding  along  in  the  mud  come  pedlars  and 
chapmen  with  packs  on  their  backs.  They  stop  at 
every  village  to  try  to  sell  knives,  needles,  buckles, 
caps,  shoes  or  other  goods. 

Now  we  see  a  bishop  on  horseback,  with  an  abbot. 
Before  and  behind  them  ride  servants  and  clerks, 
some  of  them  are  well  armed.  They  are  going  to 
attend  Parliament  in  London. 

So,  too,  are  these  knights  who  come  next,  clad  all 
in  armour.  And  soon  we  shall  see  some  burgesses 
from  Northern  towns.  They  have  been  chosen  by 
their  towns  to  go  to  Parliament.  They  are  mounted 
on  steady,  good  horses,  and  have  plenty  of  money  in 
their  purses. 

Behind  them  come  a  group  of  beggars,  who  know 
that  fair-time  will  be  good  for  them.  Some  are 
cripples,  others  suffering  from  ugly  sores  and  wounds. 
But  a  friend  tells  us  that  sometimes  these  are  not  real 
cripples  or  suffering  from  real  wounds,  but  only 
made-up  ones.  Then  we  see  a  queer  little  company: 
a  jester,  a  clown,  a  juggler,  a  conjurer,  a  singer  of 
ballads,  a  harpist  and  a  teller  of  tales.  Some  are 
dressed  in  gaudy  coloured  clothes  cut  in  various 
shapes.  They  stop  here  and  there  at  every  town  and 
village  inn  on  the  way,  in  order  to  earn  a  few  pence 
by  their  tricks  or  their  arts. 

Then  come  cows,  sheep,  goats,  more  knights,  more 
foreign  merchants,  more  burgesses,  long  lines  of  pack- 
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MINSTRELS  OF  LONG  AGO 


his  picture,  os  can  easily  be  seen,  is  drawn  in  the  letter  “  E”  which  begins 
?  manuscript.  Such  a  manuscript  is  said  to  be  “  illuminated,”  and  it  was 
autiful  work  like  this  which  the  monks  did  in  their  cloisters  {see  page  82) . 
he  two  musicians  at  the  top  are  playing  a  lute  {on  the  left)  and  a  small 
rp.  Those  below  are  playing  a  viol  {on  the  left)  and  a  horn.  The  small 
ure  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  shows  a  man  playing  a  smaller  viol,  which 
he  holds  under  his  chin,  like  a  violin. 


)rses  with  bales  of  wool  from  far  away.  The  inns 
e  crowded,  and  there  is  endless  talk  and  hearing 
telling  news;  and  more  lords  and  their  ladies 
id  soldiers. 


THE  ROADS 

Nearly  all  the  roads  were  narrow,  and  more  like 
lat  we  should  call  lanes.  Down  the  middle  of  each 
is  a  pair  of  ruts  in  which  cart-wheels  sank — deep 
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SOLDIERS  RIDING  ACROSS  A  BRIDGE 

This  picture ,  which  should  be  looked  at  carefully ,  shows  a  little  troop  cj  j 
men  crossing  a  bridge  on  their  way  to  a  town.  The  soldiers  are  wearing 
pig-faced”  helmets ,  with  chain  mail  below  {see  page  126).  Those  who 
have  crossed  the  bridge  have  dismounted  from  their  horses ,  and  are  walking 
into  the  nearest  house.  Notice  the  church  and  the  boats  which  support  the 

bridge . 

ruts  full  of  water  and  mud.  Oh!  the  trouble  to  get 
carts  out  of  the  ruts  so  that  other  carts  might  pass!. 
Oh!  the  shouting  and  the  trouble  when  my  lord  or 
the  bishop  or  the  King’s  Messenger  wanted  to  pass 
and  go  on  faster! 

Lucky  were  those  who  were  mounted  on  good  horses 
and  could  guide  their  horses  on  to  the  grassy  sides 
of  the  road  and  gallop  on,  flinging  clods  and  mud 
into  the  faces  of  those  who  were  plodding  slowly 
on !  1 

For  in  these  centuries  the  roads  of  England  were 
very  bad.  The  fine  roads  the  Romans  had  made 
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SOME  TRAVELLERS 

his  picture  from  an  old  manuscript  shows  three  travellers  on  a  road.  The 
\ure  on  the  left  is  a  friar;  notice  his  staff  and  his  shaven  head.  The  other 
jo  may  well  be  merchants  on  their  way  to  sell  the  goods  that  they  are 

carrying. 

ere  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds;  they  were  as 
itted  and  muddy  as  the  rest. 

No  one  knew  how  to  make  good  roads.  Here  and 
iere  the  lord  of  a  village  or  a  town  would  make  his 
^ople  fill  up  the  ruts  with  earth  and  stones.  But 
iry  little  more  was  done,  although  more  care  was 
ken  with  bridges. 

Some  towns  had  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  and 
larged  everybody  a  toll  who  went  across  it.  Some- 
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AN  OLD  BRIDGE 

This  bridge ,  at  Bradford-on- Avon,  is  of  very  early  date .  The  little  building  or 
it  near  the  left-hand  end  is  a  small  chapel.  Very  often  a  hermit  used  to  live  ir 
a  chapel  on  a  bridge ,  and  collect  alms  from  the  passers-by.  Some  other  bridge i 
used  to  have  a  gateway  built  in  the  middle  ( like  the  Monnow  Bridge  a, 

Monmouth)  so  that  the  soldiers  could  defend  the  road  in  time  of  war. 

times  an  abbot  would  have  a  bridge  built,  and  tolls 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  him. 

Some  of  those  early  bridges  still  remain.  They  are 
only  wide  enough  for  one  cart  at  a  time,  but  have 
little  spaces  on  each  side  so  that  foot-passengers  ma^ 
get  out  of  the  way  of  carts  which  are  crossing.  Here 
and  there  are  bridges  so  narrow  that  only  one  horn 
at  a  time  could  cross.  These  were,  in  fact,  pack-horse 
bridges. 

Of  course,  it  was  only  near  very  big  cities  like 
London,  or  at  times  of  great  fairs,  that  the  roads  were 
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;rowded  like  this.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
nost  roads  were  much  more  lonely,  and  often  travel 
vas  dangerous  because  of  robbers.  Many  a  merchant 
ost  his  gold,  and  even  his  life.  So  when  a  bishop, 
m  abbot,  or  a  lord  set  out  on  a  journey,  he  had  with 
lim  a  band  of  fighting  men;  and  merchants  joined 
ogether  and  went  about  in  bands,  sometimes  hiring 
i  few  fighting  men  to  guard  their  strings  of  waggons 
>r  pack-horses. 

For  unless  some  lord  with  many  men,  or  the  sheriff 
who  was  the  king’s  chief  officer  in  each  county),  rode 
>ut  to  hunt  down  and  hang  the  robbers,  there  was 
10  one  to  guard  wayfarers  on  the  roads  unless  they 
lid  it  themselves.  One  reason  why  we  praise  kings 
ike  Henry  II  or  Edward  I  is  that  they  tried  to  make 
he  roads  safe  for  travellers. 


QUESTIONS 

A 

.  How  did  most  people  travel? 

.  How  were  goods  carried  then? 

.  What  were  the  carts  like? 

.  What  were  pilgrims?  What  places  in  England  did  they  visit? 
.  What  people  could  be  seen  on  the  roads  who  were  not  travelling 
for  trade? 

B 

,  Why  did  the  roads  help  to  make  Stourbridge  a  great  fair? 

.  Were  there  many  inns  in  those  days?  Why? 

.  Where  else  could  travellers  halt? 

Suppose  you  were  watching  people  going  to  Winchester  Fair. 
Whom  would  you  see? 


GAMES  AND  PASTIMES 


SO  far  we  have  read  little  about  the  merry  times 
people  often  had  in  old  England.  For  the  English 
people  loved  all  sorts  of  jollity,  though  often  it  was 
very  rough. 

For  the  lords  and  knights  there  was  always  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  forests,  on  the  moors,  among  the  hills 
and  dark  valleys.  They  trained  dogs  to  hunt  boars, 
otters  and,  above  all,  deer.  They  galloped  after  their 
dogs  to  kill  the  animals.  They  also  hunted  wild  cats, 
badgers  and  foxes,  though  often  they  smoked  these 
beasts  out  of  their  dens. 

Most  of  the  kings  dearly  loved  hunting.  Alfred  the 
Great  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  William  I  is  said  to 
have  “  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.” 
His  son  Rufus  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest. 


Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

HAWKING 

Here  are  a  lord  and  lady  out  hawking.  The  hawk  sits  on  the  man's  wrist 
until  the  prey  is  in  sight.  Then  the  hawk  is  set  free ,  and  flies  away  to 
attack  the  other  bird.  \ 
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A  TOURNAMENT 

Knights  used  to  fight  in  tournaments  to  prove  their  strength  in  combat, 
before  they  began ,  heralds  used  to  come  out  from  either  side  and  blow  loudly 
n  trumpets ,  as  the  picture  shows.  Each  herald  in  turn  proclaimed  the 
knight's  name  and  rank. 

Peasants  who  killed  deer  were  cruelly  punished. 
$ut  the  English  people  loved  tales  of  outlaws  like 
lobin  Hood,  “  who  lived  in  the  greenwood  and  slew 
he  king’s  deer.” 

The  lords  and  ladies  had  another  kind  of  hunting 
is  well.  They  trained  hawks  or  falcons  to  fly  at  other 
)irds,  such  as  herons,  and  attack  them.  Most  ladies 
iad  falcons,  and  loved  to  see  them  mounting  higher 
nd  higher  and  then  swooping  down  to  strike  the 
;reat  heron. 

Then,  too,  the  lords  and  nobles  had  great  tournaments. 

big,  flat  field  was  fenced  in  and  seats,  sometimes  in 
overed  galleries  gaily  hung  with  bright  curtains,  were 
et  round  outside  the  fence.  A  trumpet  was  blown 
»y  a  herald,  and  then  from  each  end  a  knight  in 
rmour  rode  on  a  war-horse  and  attacked  the  other 
/ith  his  long  lance.  He  tried  to  knock  him  from  his 
orse.  If  he  did  so  then  he  was  the  winner.  But  if 
oth  were  thrown  off,  then  they  fought  with  swords 
ill  one  was  beaten.  The  winner  was  given  a  pretty 
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crown  or  a  jewel,  or  some  other  reward;  and  the 
chief  lady  at  the  tournament  gave  him  the  prize. 

Sometimes  knights  were  killed  in  tournaments,  but 
not  often,  for  they  wore  armour  all  over  their  bodies, 
and  their  heads  were  covered  by  steel  helmets.  At 
first  the  armour  was  mail,  that  is,  made  of  small  rings 
linked  together  to  form  a  sort  of  steel  jersey  and 
breeches.  But  in  the  days  of  Edward  I  the  armour 
was  made  of  steel  plates  riveted  together,  with  joints 
to  allow  the  arms  and  legs  to  be  moved. 

Lords  often  had  jesters  or  clowns  whose  duty  it  was 
to  do  or  say  funny  things  that  would  make  people 
laugh  and  so  pass  away  dull  hours.  Sometimes  a 
wandering  harper  would  come  to  the  hall  and  sing 
tales  about  knights  and  ladies,  or  wizards  and  witches, 
or  robbers  like  Robin  Hood.  Or  he  might  tell  the 
tales  and  put  in  a  song  here  and  there.  Sometimes 
he  would  play  dances  so  that  all  could  dance.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  the  lords  and  nobles  had  a  visit  from  men 
who  worked  puppet-shows,  very  much  like  our  own 
Punch-and-Judy. 

They  often  knew  how  to  play  chess  and  draughts, 
and  some  of  them  played  tennis. 

GAMES  FOR  THE  VILLAGERS  AND  TOWNSFOLK 

As  for  the  villagers,  at  the  times  of  Christmas  and 
harvest  they  feasted  in  the  lord’s  hall,  and  sang  and 
danced.  And  the  minstrel  who  visited  the  lord’s  hall 
often  came  to  the  village  inn,  where  the  villagers 
gathered  in  a  crowd  to  listen  to  him. 
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SPINNING  A  TOP 

Many  games  we  play  to-day  were  also  played  by  children  long ,  long  ago . 
These  two  boys  probably,  from  the  dress  they  are  wearing ,  went  to  a  Church 
School.  They  are  whipping  a  top .  This  picture  comes  from  an  old  book 
called  Queen  Mary's  Psalter. 

The  townsfolk  liked  football,  played  in  the  street. 
The  young  men  took  sides,  and  often  played  a  very 
rough  game. 

Indoor  games  like  Blind  Man’s  Buff  and  Bob  Apple 
were  played,  as  well  as  games  of  bowls,  quoits,  nine- 
Dins  or  skittles. 

Little  girls  have  always  played  with  dolls  and  made 
lolls’  clothes,  but  the  dolls  they  had  in  the  old  days 
were  not  the  pretty  wax  or  china  dolls  little  girls  have 
low.  They  were  made  of  wood  or  of  pieces  of  cloth 
tuffed  with  straw. 

Boys  have  always  played  at  soldiers.  In  these  olden 
lays  they  made  bows  and  arrows  and  spears  for  them- 
elves.  Rich  little  boys  even  had  jointed  little  figures 
>f  knights  made,  and  worked  them  with  strings  so 
hat  they  seemed  to  fight. 

Girls  played  stool-ball — a  game  which  later  on 
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became  cricket.  Then,  too,  they  had  Prisoners’  Base 
and  Lurky  or  Relievo.  These  games  are  still  played. 

Some  of  the  sports  of  grown-up  men  were  very 
cruel,  like  bear-baiting  or  bull-baiting.  The  poor 
animal  was  tied  fast  by  a  rope  to  a  strong  post  on  a 
wall  and  then  dogs  were  set  upon  him.  Often  the 
dogs  were  killed,  sometimes  the  bear  or  the  bull. 
Another  cruel  sport  was  cock-fighting. 

But  better  and  jollier  than  all  these  were  the  Saints’ 
days  or  Holy  days.  In  a  town  each  gild  used  to  get 
up  a  little  play.  It  was  nearly  always  a  play  about 
some  story  in  the  Bible.  The  gildsmen  acted  it. 
Women  and  girls  were  not  allowed  to  take  part. 

These  men  dressed  up  and  acted  their  play  on  a 
stage  put  on  waggon  wheels.  The  waggon  was  pulled 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  play  was  acted  over 
and  over  again. 

Each  gild  in  the  town  did  a  different  play,  and 
each  one  was  taken  round  the  town.  These  plays 
were  very  much  liked,  and,  because  nearly  everybody 
who  saw  the  play  knew  every  one  of  the  actors  it 
was  all  very  merry  and  jolly.  As  very  few  people 
could  read,  the  plays  helped  them  to  know  more  of 
the  Bible  stories. 

LEARNING 

There  were  very  few  schools.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  taught  by  monks  in  monasteries  or  by  priests  in 
their  churches;  and  most  of  them  were  for  training 
boys  for  choirs  or  to  become  priests  or  monks.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
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A  MORALITY  PLAY 


7iis  picture  shows  the  play ,  in  which  all  the  actors  were  men ,  and  the 
owd  of  townsfolk  who  are  looking  on.  Notice  that  the  actors  are  wearing 
le  dress  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived ,  and  not  the  dress  of  Biblical  times. 

Cambridge  began.  Famous  teachers  settled  there, 
nd  great  numbers  of  young  men  who  wanted  to 
ecome  priests  or  lawyers  or  doctors  went  there, 
lany  of  these  scholars  were  very  poor,  so  bishops 
nd  wealthy  lords  and  ladies  built  colleges  for 
lem. 

Many  of  the  lords  could  read  and  write  by  the 
me  of  Edward  III,  and  so  could  the  merchants 
nd  traders.  They  often  used  to  have  a  priest, 
died  a  Chaplain,  living  in  their  houses,  not  only  to 
ly  prayers,  but  also  to  teach  their  sons  how  to  read 
id  write.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  daughters 
arned  as  well. 
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It  was  not  until  printing  was  invented  and  books 
became  cheaper  and  more  easy  to  get  that  many 
people  began  to  want  to  learn  to  read.  Printing 
began  in  England  just  before  Tudor  times,  in  the 
days  when  the  country  was  miserable  because  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  William  Caxton  brought  a  print¬ 
ing  press  to  England  and  set  about  printing  books. 


QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  Who  hunted  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages?  What  animals 

were  hunted? 

2.  What  were  falcons?  How  were  they  used  for  hunting? 

3.  What  was  a  tournament?  How  were  knights  armed? 

4.  What  games  were  there  for  boys  and  girls? 

5.  What  sports  had  the  villagers? 

6.  What  sports  were  there  for  citizens  of  towns? 

B 

1.  Pretend  you  have  seen  a  tournament  where  one  knight  de¬ 

feated  five  others  in  turn.  Describe  it. 

2.  What  plays  were  performed  then?  Who  performed  them? 

What  were  the  stories? 

3.  What  games  are  played  to-day  that  were  played  in  the  Middle 

Ages? 

4.  Why  did  the  villagers  like  Christmas  and  harvest? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  those  days  had  more  or  less  amuse¬ 

ments  than  to-day? 

6.  Do  you  think  they  were  more  or  less  happy? 
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THE  Middle  Ages  (from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  Tudor  days)  were  a  time  of  fighting. 
There  were  many  wars,  and  although  at  times  great 
>attles  were  won,  these  wars  brought  much  misery. 

But  only  a  few  people  took  part  in  the  fighting. 
)nly  a  few  of  all  the  Saxons  or  Normans  fought  at 
las  tings.  Only  a  few  of  the  English  or  French  fought 
a  the  Hundred  Years5  War.  And  most  of  the  people 
f  England  took  no  share  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
When  a  town  was  taken,  or  when  a  plundering 
rmy  passed  through  part  of  a  country,  the  traders 
nd  the  poor  people  suffered  very  much.  Their 
lings  were  taken,  their  houses  might  be  burned, 
nd  they  were  lucky  if  they  and  their  families  escaped 
eing  hurt. 

The  armies  were  made  up  of  knights,  men-at-arms 
nd  archers.  The  knights,  who  rode  on  horses,  were 
lad  in  armour  and  fought  with  lances,  swords  or 
attle-axes. 

Men-at-arms  were  dressed  and  armed  in  something 
le  same  way,  but  their  helmets  did  not  cover  the 
ice.  They  did  not  wear  whole  suits  of  plate-armour, 
’hey  might  have  a  mail  shirt  or  only  a  steel  plate 
n  the  back  and  breast  over  a  stiff  leather  jerkin, 
’hey  did  not  use  long  lances. 
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Courtesy ]  [ British  Museum 

ARCHERS  PRACTISING  WITH  THE  LONG-BOW 


This  picture  shows  a  party  of  archers  shooting  at  a  target  with  long-bows 
and  “  clothyard”  arrows.  This  name  was  given  to  the  arrows  because  they 
were  a  yard  long.  Notice  that  the  man  who  has  hit  the  middle  of  the  target 
is  showing  the  others  how  it  should  be  done. 

The  archer  wore  a  thick  leather  waistcoat.  From 
his  shoulders  hung  a  leather  quiver  full  of  arrows,  in 
his  hand  was  a  strong  bow,  and  at  his  waist  a  dagger 
and  sometimes  a  short  sword.  He  also  had  a  pouch 
in  which  he  kept  a  spare  string  or  two  for  his  bow. 

There  were  several  kinds  of  bows.  In  Norman 
times  the  commonest  were  about  four  feet  long  and 
the  arrows  about  two  feet  long.  Another  very  com¬ 
mon  kind  was  the  cross-bow;  but  this  was  not  used 
much  in  England.  The  string  was  of  steel,  and  it 
fired  a  short  steel  bolt. 

The  four-foot  bow  sent  an  arrow  about  eighty  to 
one  hundred  yards.  The  men  of  South  Wales  used 
another  kind  of  bow,  called  the  long-bow.  It  was 
about  six  feet  long,  and  its  arrow  or  shaft  was  aboutD' 
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dally  drawn  by]  f/2.  Wenban 

A  KNIGHT  AND  HIS  MEN-AT-ARMS 

is  little  troop  has  just  ridden  out  from  the  castle  whose  raised  portcullis 
just  be  seen.  The  knight  is  dressed  in  plate  armour ,  with  a  little  chain 
il ,  and  his  horse  wears  gay  trappings.  On  his  right  rides  his  squire , 
rying  the  knight's  spear;  and  behind  ride  his  men-at-arms.  The  men-at - 
is  wear  less  armour ,  and  they  carry  halberds.  One  has  his  bow  slung  over 

his  shoulder. 

yard  long.  The  strings  of  these  bows  had  to  be 
awn  back  to  near  the  bowman’s  ear.  Then  the 
row  would  fly  over  two  hundred  yards. 

The  best  bows  were  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
w-tree,  because  it  is  so  tough  and  springy;  but 
zel,  ash  or  elm  would  do.  King  Edward  III  made 
aw  that  only  the  best  archers  should  have  yew  bows, 
cause  yew- wood  was  getting  so  scarce.  You  will  see 
w  often  old  yew-trees  are  found  in  country  church- 
8 
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yards.  The  villagers  wanted  them  for  bow  wood,  but 
the  farmers  did  not  want  them  in  the  fields  because 
they  were  bad  for  cattle,  and  so  they  were  planted  in 
the  churchyards. 

The  English  kings  found  out  that  the  Welsh  long¬ 
bows  were  by  far  the  best;  and  that  their  long  arrows 
would  reach  the  enemy  long  before  the  enemies1 
archers  could  reach  the  Welshmen.  Besides,  one  ol 
these  arrows  could  pierce  an  oak  door,  four  inches 
thick,  and  its  steel  head  would  stick  out  a  hand’s- 
breadth  on  the  other  side. 

THE  KNIGHT  AND  ARCHER  IN  BATTLE 

Edward  I  made  a  law  that  every  freeman  in  the 
country  and  every  burgess  should  have  a  long-bo^ 
and  be  able  to  use  it  when  the  king  wanted  him  tc 
join  his  army.  From  this  time  onwards,  for  the  nexi 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  nearly  every  Englist 
army  had  large  numbers  of  archers  using  long-bows 
There  were  no  archers  in  the  world  as  good  as  the} 
were,  none  who  could  shoot  arrows  so  far,  so  quickl} 
or  so  truly. 

For  a  long  time  the  armies  of  France  had  very  little 
chance  against  English  armies.  Their  knights  were 
shot  down  long  before  they  reached  the  English;  anc 
if  the  French  ordered  their  archers  using  cross-bows  tc 
move  forward  and  shoot,  they,  too,  were  shot  dowi 
before  they  could  get  near  enough  to  hit  the  English 
For  although  cross-bows  then  could  send  bolts  just  ai 
far  as  the  long-bow  could  send  arrows,  the  arche: 
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lurtesy  H.M.  Office  of  Works ]  [ and  the  Wallace  Collection 


TWO  SUITS  OF  ARMOUR 

he  armour  on  the  left  was  made  in  the  days  of  the  Normans.  It  is  made  up 
r  chain  mail  and  plate ,  and  it  is  rather  plain  when  compared  with  the  suit 
i  the  right.  The  helmet  does  not  completely  cover  the  wearer's  face.  The 
her  suit  was  made  in  the  last  years  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Notice  how 
werly  it  is  jointed  so  that  the  wearer  can  move  freely ;  even  the  gloves ,  or 
gauntlets are  made  of  jointed  steel.  Near  the  right  arm  of  the  suit  is  a 
zall  rest  on  which  the  wearer  laid  his  lance  when  he  charged  his  enemy.  The 
der  suit  is  in  the  Tower  of  London ,  and  the  later  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

ith  a  cross-bow  could  not  fire  so  quickly.  That  was 
hy  the  English  won  famous  victories  like  Crecy  and 
gincourt. 

Against  arrows  from  such  strong  long-bows,  chain- 
iail  like  that  of  the  Normans  was  not  of  much  use. 
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That  was  why  plate-armour  was  made.  These  plate; 
were  made  thicker  and  thicker,  and  still  the  knight; 
and  men-at-arms  were  not  safe  from  English  arrows. 

And  yet  the  armour  was  so  heavy  and  clumsy  thaj 
if  a  knight  fell  off  his  horse  he  could  not  get  up  fron 
the  ground  without  help.  Even  if  he  were  on  foot  h< 
could  not  walk  very  far;  and  a  very  little  fighting 
with  sword  or  battle-axe  made  him  very  tired  becaus< 
of  the  weight  he  was  carrying.  If  he  were  beaten  ir 
a  fight  he  could  not  even  run  away! 

The  only  way  in  which  English  armies  could  be 
beaten  was  for  the  mounted  knights  first  to  attacl 
the  archers  by  a  surprise  rush  from  the  side  oi 
from  behind.  This  was  how  Robert  Bruce  defeatec 
the  English  archers  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn 
It  was  not  often  that  the  archers  could  be  taker 
by  surprise  like  this.  For  good  war-leaders  like 
Edward  III  and  Henry  V  always  took  good  care  tc 
have  their  archers  safely  placed  and  guarded. 

The  archers  became  the  most  important  part  of  at 
English  army.  In  Norman  times  the  mounted  knights 
or  the  men-at-arms,  had  done  more  to  win  battle: 
than  the  archers.  But  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen tl 
centuries,  instead  of  English  armies  winning  because 
of  their  lords,  knights  and  men-at-arms,  they  wor 
because  of  the  archers,  the  freemen  of  town  and 
country. 

To  be  one  of  the  King’s  archers,  to  wear  his  liver) 
or  uniform,  was  a  thing  of  which  a  man  was  proud 
He  was  paid  a  shilling  a  day,  which  was  a  very  high 
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A  SIEGE 

is  picture  shows  an  army  encamped  in  its  tents  round  the  walls  of  a  town, 
the  foreground  a  man  in  armour  is  firing  a  cannon ,  while  near  him  men  are 
oting  with  cross-bows.  Notice  that  one  of  the  cannon  is  pointing  across 
the  bridge ,  at  the  main  gate  of  the  town. 

ige  in  those  days  when  a  workman  did  not  get  more 
n  twopence  or  threepence. 

Thousands  of  men  became  paid  archers ;  almost 
ry  village  green,  almost  every  town  had  its 
utts”  where  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  was 
ictised,  and  where  some  wonderful  shooting  could 
seen. 

Some  of  us  know  people  who  are  named  Bowyer 
Fletcher ;  the  first  people  of  those  names  were 
Inkers  of  bows  or  makers  of  arrows, 
t  was  not  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
jarms  that  bows  and  arrows  were  given  up;  and 
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for  a  long  time,  until  ways  of  making  good  hand-gun* 
were  found  out,  archers  could  shoot  more  rapidly  thar 
men  could  fire  guns. 


Courtesy]  [The  Wallace  Collectioi 

A  PIG-FACED  HELMET 

Helmets  of  this  kind  were  very  often  worn ,  for  they  covered  and  protectee 
the  wearer's  head  completely.  The  upper  slit  was  made  so  that  the  weare\ 
could  see ,  while  the  lower  slit  and  the  holes  were  made  so  that  he  couli 

breathe. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

i.  What  was  a  knight,  a  man-at-arms,  an  archer? 
v2.  How  was  the  knight  dressed  and  armed  for  battle? 

3.  How  was  a  man-at-arms  dressed  and  armed? 

4.  What  was  a  cross-bow?  A  long-bow? 

5.  Who  first  used  the  long-bow?  Why  did  the  English  take  t( 

using  it? 

6.  What  battles  were  won  by  archers? 

B 

1.  In  what  ways  was  the  long-bow  better  than  the  cross-bow  o 

the  four-foot  bow? 

2.  How  did  armour  change  because  of  bows? 

3.  How  did  archers  become  the  strongest  part  of  an  army? 

4.  See  if  you  can  get  a  full  account  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy  or  Agin; 

court,  and  notice  how  the  archers  really  won  the  battle. 

5.  Why  did  men  give  up  using  bows? 


OUT  ON  THE  SEAS 


IN  the  Middle  Ages  the  shipbuilders,  the  sea- 
captains  and  the  sea-men  were  doing  good  work 
for  England. 

The  Danes  had  been  great  sea-farers.  And  when  a 
great  number  of  Danes  settled  in  England  and  mixed 
with  the  English,  the  people  had  become  even  more 
a  sea-going  race.  The  mixing  of  Normans  also  helped 
this  change,  for  the  Normans  were  much  like  their 
forefathers,  the  Danes. 

Of  course,  the  Norman  Conquest  had  made  a  need 
for  many  more  ships,  because  every  great  Norman 
lord  had  much  land  in  Normandy  and  often  sailed 
across  the  Channel;  so  did  the  Norman  kings. 

So  the  English  ports  were  chiefly  those  on  the  south 
coast,  where  ships  were  built  and  where  traders  sailed 
away  to  France  and  other  lands. 

England  was  only  a  small  part  of  Henry  II’s 
lands;  he  ruled  more  than  half  of  France.  He  and 
his  lords,  with  their  soldiers,  were  as  much  in  France 
as  in  England.  French  goods  were  always  being 
brought  over  to  our  Channel  ports;  English  goods 
were  being  taken  to  ports  on  the  other  side. 

There  was  a  constant  coming  and  going  of  lords 
and  ladies,  soldiers  and  traders.  The  ports  of  the 
south  coast  became  more  important.  Places  like 
Dover,  Deal,  Romney,  Hythe,  Sandwich,  Winchelsea, 
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Hastings,  Shoreham,  Southampton,  were  nearly  always 
busy,  loading  or  unloading  boats,  building  new  boats 
or  repairing  old  ones. 

And  as  time  went  on,  and  cloth  was  shipped  away 
to  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  other  goods  brought 
back,  ports  on  the  east  coast  grew  busy.  London, 
of  course,  was  the  chief  of  them. 

Even  then  England  was  not  a  great  trading 
country.  The  trade  with  Italy  and  Germany  was 
nearly  all  carried  on  by  people  of  those  lands,  who 
had  more  ships  than  the  English. 

As  time  went  on  English  trade  grew  and  better 
ships  were  built.  Three  very  big  ships  for  those  days 
were  built  at  Southampton  in  the  days  of  Henry  V. 

THE  TRADING  SHIPS 

All  the  sea-faring  of  the  Danes,  Saxons  and  Nor¬ 
mans  was  done  in  ships  like  the  Viking  ship  shown 
on  page  129.  It  was  driven  by  oars,  helped  by  one 
big  sail  when  the  wind  was  right. 

It  was  dangerous  to  cross  the  North  Sea  or  the 
English  Channel  in  such  a  boat.  So  risky  was  it  that 
only  the  boldest  dared  to  set  sail  in  winter-time,  or  at 
the  times  of  autumn  and  spring  gales. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  ships  of  a  different  kind 
began  to  be  built;  and  they  were  not  fast  warships 
like  those  of  the  Vikings.  They  were  trading  ships, 
deeper,  broader,  and  sometimes  with  two  or  three 
decks.  They  were  not  rowed,  but  were  driven  by 
sails.  They  were  safer  in  stormy  weather  than  the 
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Model  in  the-  Science  Museum J  [Courtesy  British  Museum 

THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  SHIPS 

he  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  round-ship.  It  is  steered ,  like  the  Viking  ship , 
ith  a  large  paddle ,  but  it  was  not  rowed  with  oars.  Notice  the  anchor  in  the 
ws ,  the  high  “  Castles and  the  “  crow's  nest  ”  o«  the  mast.  The  other 
:ture  shows  a  ship  of  the  same  time ,  oj-  *7  w&y  drawn  by  a  monk .  .Som^  of 
the  chests  and  bundles  seem  to  have  fallen  overboard. 

>wed  ships,  and  they  did  not  stay  in  harbour  during 
ie  winter.  They  were  very  slow  and  awkward, 
scause  they  were  so  high  and  broad.  In  fact,  they 
ere  almost  round,  and  were  called  “  round-ships.5’ 
About  a  hundred  years  ago  one  of  them,  built 
)out  the  time  of  King  Edward  I,  was  found  buried 
.  the  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rother.  She 
as  built  of  oak,  had  one  mast,  and  was  rather  flat- 
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bottomed.  She  had  three  cabins,  one  at  the  front 
and  two  at  the  rear  end.  All  the  joints  in  the  boards 
were  tightly  packed  with  moss;  but  the  joints  in  the 
small  boats  she  carried  were  stuffed  with  hair. 

THE  WAR  SHIPS 

Though  many  of  these  ships  were  built  for  trading, 
they  had  also  to  be  used  for  war.  When  King  Edward 
III  was  going  to  war,  he  had  many  rowing  ships  be¬ 
cause  they  could  sail  quickly.  He  also  gave  orders 
that  every  port  should  send  him  a  number  of  other 
ships.  Big  ports  had  to  send  many,  little  ports  two 
or  three. 

Then  in  every  port  the  shipbuilders,  carpenters, 
ropers,  sailmakers,  painters,  had  to  work  hard  to 
get  the  right  number  of  ships  ready.  Leaky  seams 
were  stopped  up  with  moss  or  hair  dipped  in  tar 
or  grease ;  new  ropes,  new  or  repaired  sails  were 
put  in,  coats  of  brightly  coloured  paint  were  given 
to  the  ships;  the  captains  and  the  men  were  chosen 
to  sail  them;  and  away  they  went  to  meet  all  the 
other  ships  in  some  safe  anchorage  like  Southampton 
Water. 

There  the  King  came  with  his  army,  his  long  lines 
of  pack-horses,  carts  and  waggons.  When  all  were 
aboard  he  sailed  away  to  France,  leading  a  fleet  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  ships  of  all  sorts. 

By  the  time  of  King  Henry  V  hardly  any  rowing- 
ships  were  being  built  in  English  shipyards.  English- 
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This  picture  shows  a  sea  fight  between  two  round-ships  like  those  shown 
on  page  i2g.  Notice  that  the  men  are  wearing  armour  and  fighting  in 
just  the  same  way  as  they  would  on  land . 

men  had  learned  how  to  build  much  bigger  and  safer 
trading  ships  with  two  or  even  three  masts,  and  with 
many  cabins.  High  up  on  each  mast  was  a  “  crow’s 
nest  ” — from  which  archers  and  gunners  could  shoot 
down. 

Many  of  Henry  V’s  best  ships  were  of  six  hundred 
or  seven  hundred  tons  burden,  and  very  gay  they  must 
have  looked  with  their  woodwork  brightly  painted, 
with  coloured  sails  and  many  flags  and  streamers. 
On  the  deck  they  had  a  few  guns  which  could  send  a 
cannon-ball  a  few  hundred  yards.  A  merchant  of 
Bristol  had  a  ship  of  nine  hundred  tons. 

The  English  Navy  at  that  time  was  the  finest  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  nearly  all  lost  in  fights  or 
storms  or  from  decay  in  the  troubled  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

Until  this  time  most  ships  kept  as  close  to  the  shore 
as  they  could.  Only  ships  crossing  the  North  Sea  had 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  land  for  very  long. 
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But  as  ships  got  better  and  steadier,  and  could  be 
steered  better,  seamen  knew  that  they  were  as  safe 
out  on  the  ocean  as  near  to  the  land.  In  fact,  they 
were  often  safer,  because  they  could  not  be  wrecked 
on  rocks. 

Sailors  had  often  asked  questions  about  the  great 
oceans,  and  what  there  was  far  away  to  the  west 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Was  the  end  of  the  world 
really  over  there?  Would  ships  suddenly  fall  over 
into  a  bottomless  pit  of  nothing  at  all?  Or  was  the 
world  really  round? 

The  time  was  close  at  hand  when  the  Atlantic 
would  be  crossed,  when  English  ships  would  make 
their  way  into  strange  seas,  and  the  real  greatness  of 
England  on  the  sea  would  begin.  For  the  Middle 
Ages  were  ending,  and  great  changes  were  coming. 

QUESTIONS 

A 

1.  Were  the  early  English  lovers  of  the  sea?  What  were  they? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Danes?  The  Normans? 

3.  Where  were  the  busiest  English  ports  to  be  found? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. 

5.  How  did  Edward  III  gather  a  fleet  for  war? 

6.  Why  did  the  Navy  grow  weak  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI? 

B 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  English  became  a  great  sea-faring  people? 

2.  What  were  the  ships  like  before  the  Norman  Conquest? 

3.  What  was  a  “round-ship?” 

4.  Why  did  a  king  like  both  rowing-boats  (galleys)  and  round- 

ships  in  a  war  fleet?  1 


ROMAN  BRITAIN 

Is  map  shows  the  main  roads  built  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Notice  how 
ight  they  are,  and  how  they  cover  the  country .  Along  the  wall,  from  Carlisle 
Vallsend,  soldiers  guarded  Britain  from  the  fierce  people  who  lived  in  the 
h .  On  these  roads  travelled  soldiers,  messengers  and  heavy  carts,  as  well  as 
ordinary  wayfarers. 
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HOW  THE  INVADERS  CAME 


This  map  shows  how  the  various  invaders  whose  story  is  told  in  this  book  can 
to  Britain ,  and  it  shows  the  lands  across  the  sea  from  which  they  sailer 
The  Northmen  who  came  to  England  before  the  days  of  Alfred  are  sometim 
called  “  Danes  f  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Northmen ,  or  “  Vikings wl 
came  after  Alfred’s  time.  The  Danes  and  the  Vikings  came  from  differe ; 
countries.  Remember  that  the  Romans  came  first ,  then  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  then  ti 
Danes ,  then  the  Vikings ,  and  last  the  Normans.  See  the  Time  Chart  on  page  g. 
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CASTLES  AND  MONASTERIES 

-  ihe  coming  of  the  Normans ,  castles  and  monasteries  were  built  in  every 
of  England.  They  are  described  in  this  book.  This  map  shows  only 
v  of  the  most  important ,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  many 
which  were  less  important.  The  castles  were  built  so  that  the  king  and 
barons  might  have  strong  places  from  which  to  rule  the  country ,  and  where 
were  safe  from  enemies.  The  monasteries  were  built  so  that  monks  might 
have  peace  for  prayer ,  study  and  good  works. 


PASSAGES  SUGGESTED  FOR  FURTHER 
READING 


I.  Verse. 

The  Bended  Bow . Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  River’s  Tale . Rudyard  Kipling. 

Puck’s  Song  . . Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  British-Roman  Song . Rudyard  Kipling. 

Rimini :  Marching  Song  of  a  Legion  .  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Roman  Centurion’s  Song  .  .  .  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Pirates  in  England  400-600  .  .  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Anvil  . . Rudyard  Kipling. 

Norman  and  Saxon  ......  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Duke  William’s  Falcon . Dorothy  Stuart. 

The  Curfew . .  .  H.W.  Longfellow. 

The  Norman  Baron . H.W.  Longfellow. 

He  Never  Smiled  Again . Mrs.  Hemans. 

Coeur  de  Lion . Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  Reeds  of  Runnymede  ....  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Song  of  the  Bow . Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Sherwood . Alfred  Noyes. 

Chevy  Chase . Old  Ballad. 

The  Bowzer . Dorothy  Stuart. 

Cre$y . Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

Agincourt . W.  Drayton. 

A  Cinque  Port . John  Davidson. 


II.  Prose. 

The  Tournament — Ivanhoe — Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Archery  Contest — Ivanhoe — Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Siege  of  Torquilstone — Ivanhoe — Sir  W.  Scott. 

How  the  Yellow  Cog  Fought  the  Pirates — The  White 
Company — Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

The  Black  Death — Red  Eve  (Ch.  XV,  et  seq.) — Sir  H.  Rider 
Haggard. 

The  Black  Death,  etc. — Lord’s  Men  of  Littlebourne — 
J.  C.  Andrews. 

The  Peasants  in  London,  1381 — Long  Will — F.  Converse. 
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